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LI 
aes present work is intended asa chmplete manual for 
IL BER in charge of Infant classes, and of Standards I and 
writte e new scheme of Vernacular Education. It has been 
fod Ke out in strict accordance with the Syllabus of studies 
OR clusses, published in the Calcutta Gazette of the 2nd 
ite ary 1901." It was originally written in Bengali, and the 
Rresent is almost a literal translation of it, with such additions 
anil alterations only as were deemed necessary for a satisfactory 


_ tendering of Bengali ideas and thoughts into English. I have 


a 


Freee routed in this little book to popularise the principles of 
© Kindergarten method of teaching among my countrymen, 
m A way best suited to the capacities of our children, and with 
he help of such apparatus as are of the simplest nature and 
eels ata little or no cost in almost every little village 
aor The following are some of the special features of the 
Jo) : 
: (i) Inorder that-the class of teachers for whom the book 
is meant, may understand their business without any external 
help, ^ model lesson has been given on every one of the subjects 
mentioned in the Syllabus, excepting only such as are to be 
taught by the aid of text-books. 
(i) Lessons have been copiously illustrated by diagrams 
and pictures, bs 5 
(iii) The present system of teaching Arithmetic in our 
schools'*is defective. Accordingly, an earnest endeavour has 
been made to ru ue fully how the elements of this subject 
should Dyjneese nen Xo beginners, [ 

. (iv) Both in the exposition of principles and in the advice 
given «to teachers, verbosity has been carefully avoided to 
ensure impressivencss. | @ z 

Any, corrections or suggestions for the improyement of the 
a) s 


work will be thankfully received. T 
* Dacca : September, 1902. KMR: BASU, 
` s > 4 i: a 
9 4 E 
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3 CHAPTER I. 


Principles of thé Kindergarten Method of training 
young Children, 


Tf we study child-life, the following facts cannot but strike 


us :— 


1. Even a new-born babe would not lie still. It begins 


to move its hands and feet from the very moment of its birth, 
This love of activity is the primary cause of its physical 


growth. At first, the limbs are very feeble, but constant move- 
ént to which they are subjected makes them stronger day by 


day. The child thus acquires the power of turning on its sides 
and then of moving on its breast. The physical exercise con- 
tinues with increasing vigour, and the child at the next stage 
begins to move on ite) hands and knees. How sprightly does 
the child! ‘become win it finds itself able so to move ! Thus as 
s in age, jt acquires greater and greater power of 
along with it greater and greater love of acti- 
ire, and whatever interferes with it is 


the child grow: 
movement, and 


vity. This i$ child-na&t 
sure to weaken the child and stunt the de" si ment of ita 


physical powers. 5 
"S ATE child begins to acquire knowledge from D ver 
NOR of its birth, The eyes, the hands, the ears, ds 


tongue—all help in the gaining of knowledge. Hold a a "beaüti. 
fal thing before the child ; how attentively does it lool : 7 
a E OK at 1 


D "n 
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and tries to get possession of it! Ring a bell or otherwise 
make a sound ; how carefully does the child listen! If it 
succeeds in getting hold of a thing, instantly does the child 
put it into its mouth and begin to taste it. a 

3: As the child advances in age, its desire and the con- 
sequent effort for the acquisition of knowledge gradually 
increase. If the child hears you speak, it looks at your face 
and gives an open-mouthed attention to your words. Hold. A 
looking glass before the child ; it will immediately try to see 
who is there on the other side of it. This is how the child 
exercises its powers of observation. 

4. It is by observation alone that the child learns 
to speak. Tne child hears you utter the word “water”, it sees 
with its eys what you mean by the word, it handles the thing, 
it constantly observes what use is made of the thing ; thus 
through ears, through eyes, through hands, the child ultimately 
Acquires a complete knowledge of water. The child hears “I 
will eat rice” ; it observes what you mean by rice, and what 
you do when you say so ; thus the child is led by gradual steps 
to say “I will eat rice ” when it becomes hungry. Observation 
is but another name for the combined exercise of the powers of 
seeing, hearing, handling, ete. It is clear therefore that ‘all the 
knowledge that the child acquires froi its very infancy ie 
acquired through observation. Just think of dhe power 
of speaking that a child of three years possesses. How has it 
acquired this power ? Just think fora moment how the child 
constantly exercises its faculty of observation ! 

5 Th cud takes a great delight in the exorti 
ofits powers of observation. When it has learnt what 
is mant by "red", if it sucereds in finding out a red titing out 


of a group of many, just i imagine its delight ! Instantly does > 


itruün to mamma to make the fact of this discovery | known 
to her ; and nothing short of this would please the child. 


ET SET 


f 
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6. The child has a natural craving for knowledge, 
How eager is it to know what is this and what is that ! Who 
Bus not proud the eager questioning of an intellivent child ? 
It is at times difficult even for an adult to m all h 
questions. á jm 

?7. The ehild is as eager to acquire knowledge as it is to 
put the acquired knowledge into practice. The 
€hild sees its father writing, observes his posture, how he holds 


D 
. the paper, how he holds the pen ; tais observation being repea- 


ted day after day, a clear idea of the act of writing becomes 


* fixed in the child's mind. It strives then to put this idea into 


praetice—takes^the pen, inkstand and paper and begins to 
scrawl ; and this gives it a great pleasure. Most of what we 
call child’s play are nothing but acts of this kind. 
Clearly therefore the play of a child is not meaning- 
less, it is but another name for the endeavour that the child 


makes to put its acquired knowledge into practice. 

From the foregoing brief survey of child-character it is 
quite clear that both for the physical and the mental develop-. 
ment of the child Nature has provided wonderful 
laws. Any system of training which runs counter to these 
natural‘laws must inevitably defeat its own object, and should 
therefore „be deprétated by all means. The system of pri- 
mary education ‘that at present obtains in this country is 
of this kind. The child is forced to sit still in 
a Jong time, which seriously hampers 
body. Knowledge is hresented to 
d unnatural fon a tii only... . 
ledge is to commit it to 


a system 
the same place for 
the devglopment of the 
him in, a most unattractive an 
use that the child makes of that know . 
memory like a parrot ; such a curse rot only interfere host 


seriously with the proper development of the child's mental 


faculties, 


but serves also to create in his mind in most cases a 
strong aversion for the subjects thus presented. 
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The Kindergarten Method is free from the defects 
‘noticed above. It aims at working in harmony with 
the laws of Nature. The child is fond of movement ; 
very well, do not deprive him of this pleasure, but see that the 
movement is orderlv and wholesome. The child finds pleasure 
in acquiring knowledge through.his own eyes, ears and Harids ; 
deprive him not of this pleasure, but help him _by all means. 
The child loves play ; let him play, but devise such plays. LS 


would materially help in the gradual unfolding of his latent 
powers. 


In the system of education now in vogue, of the many ` 


faculties that the child possesses, it is the memory alone that is 
exercised, and exercised rather unduly. The faculties of obser- 
vation, reasoning, judgment, imagination, and attention, as also 
the power of expression find no scope for development, The 
Kindergarten system has provisions for all these. 
With the child, the power of attention has no better field for 
culture than play ; there is therefore an ample provision for 
„playin the new system. The powers of observation, reason- 


ing and of expressing thought in language, are best exercised ` 


and developed by object-lessons, and it is the object- lesson 
teaching that forms a most prominent feature of this’ system. 
Provision also has been made for the "yaching of. drawing, 
which is well calculated to awaken in the child his bowers of 
imagination and originality. Considering all these, it might 
be asserted with perfect truth that the system now sought to 
be mubroducadd for the training of our young children is the 


Most Tie, UT and Scientifie method that coils possibly 
be pi vised for the purpose. 


“The greater the stock of knowledge that the child acquires _ 


by direct observation, the better and sounder wil) be the 
foundation for further acquisition of knowledge. Let us 
illustrate this by an example. The child comes to-his father 


à 
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and asks “Pappa, what is meant by unexpectedly" 1 “Suddenly” 
is the reply. This reply may silence the child, but unless he 
has already become familiar, by direct observation, with the 
real import of the word - “Suddenly”, justin the 'same way as 
he has become familiar with the words “rice”, “fish”, “badly”, 
etc; the Pappa’s reply would-be no more intelligible to the 
child than the&xposition of the principles of the Calculus to a 
savage. How useful then is the method of teaching in which 
there is ample scope for the proper culture of the child's power 
of direct observation ! 

Object-lessons are not intended as a means for imparting 
so much book knowledge. This is entirely beside the mark. 
The child is to be shewn the right way of making the best 
use of his own senses. The child should be made to feel 
the delight consequent upon every successful exercise of his 
own powers.” The child’s curiousity. for knowledge should 
be excited, and he should be encouraged to make dis- 
coveries for himself by the right use of the methods pre- 
sented to him. These are the principal lines on which the 
teaching of object lessons should be conducted, and they have 
always been kept in view in writing out the object-lessons given 
in Chapters V—IX of this book. The child is to be made to 
express its ideas andn thoughts by endeavouring to answer cor- 
rectly a series of short and simple questions. If the child fails 
to answer any question, the teacher should not give out the 
answer at once, but make the child’s thoughts gradually 
drift towards the required answer. by putting to:him a further 
ter and simpler questions. It ic.’ xin cases of 


series of shof E 
ulties that the teacher himself shouid give the 


excepiional diffió 


answers. The kin 
by expected from a child of average intelligence. This inethod 


of questions and answers is the only right method of 
teaching the child to express his thoughts in correct language. 


d of answers given in this book is such'a,*.can 
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The Kindergarten System has also in view the moral 
teaching of the child. 

Lessons on obedience, honesty, truthfulness, courtesy, 
fellow-feeling, kindness to animals, and the like, should be 
occasionally inculeated upon the child, 

The evils of an absence of these qualities should "baee 
brought home to the mind of the child by such examples as 
fall within the range of his direct observation. 


x 


js CHAPTER II. 
The Kindergarten occupations and Action Songs. 


The child is fond of play. Let him have it, But let the 
play be so organised that it may be the indirect means for the 
physical and mental advancement of the child. The Kinder- 
garten occupations and action songs are but an embodiment of 
this principle. They may therefore be rightly interpreted as 
organised play. Four different kinds of occupations only 
will be illustrated in this book—those of seed placing; stick 
laying, drawing and seed work. 

1. Seed placing. Let the child have a number of 
tamarind seeds. By means of a piece of chalk draw a straight 
line on his working-table and instruct him to arrange the 
seeeds along this line. Then draw # curved line and ask 
him to arrave% -seeds along it. Then draw a ciookéd line, 
then arevelé, and so on, each time asking the child to 
arranc v seeds along the line or figure drawn. Too much 
howevés should not be "attempted at a time. As soon as 
the child’s attention is found to flag, he should be taken to 
some other work. The forms of the lines ard figures on 


(Vs 


C XIV, Chapter V ; 
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which the child arranges seeds will be gradually fixed iu 
his mind ; and he will at last be able to produce imitations, 
of such lines and figures by the mere juxtaposition of seeds. 
Beginning with a straight line, the following lines and figures 
ignia be süccessively presented to the pupil :—a lying-down 
linep à standing-up line, a right angle, different kinds of 
curved lines, a Circle, an ellipse, a triangle, and a quadrila- 
toral. After the child has become thoroughly familiar with 
these forms he should be trained to write the numerals in the 
manner exemplified in Lesson XXIII, Chapter V, of this book. $ 
2. Stick laying. Bamboo sticks of the thickness of. 
match or of the mid-rib of a cocoanut leaf-let will be required. 
Let teach stick be of the same size, say three inches ir length, ` 
and let there be 30 or 40 such sticks in a bundle, Each pupil 
is to be supplied with one such bundle and-the teacher him- 
self should have one. First of all the child is to be taught 
the various ways in which two sticks may be placed—parallel 
in a lying-down position, parallel in a standing-up position, 
nd. the other standing up, forming a» capital 
ards, downwards, . 
Once shewn 
atest 


one lying down a. 
tse, a capital tee reversed, a vee (opening upw: 


towards the right, towards the left), and so on. 
the children will help themselves with the gre 


delight. "After the children have become thoroughly familiar 
with the, two-stick-forms, the teacher should present to them : 
some of the three-stick-forms in the mariner indicated in Lesson 
XX, Chapter V, of this book. The child’s progress must be 
gradual and in no case should his interest in the play be 


allowed to flag. 
3. Drawing 


e 
these subjects wil 


the way 


vou ts 

and seed work. The ruditien,s of 
] be found illustrated in Lessons XIiPind 
in Lessons XXIV and XXV, Chapter" VÍ; 
and in Lesson XXVI, Chapter VII. It is not therefore neces- 


sary to say anytaing more about them here. 


The children should be made to feel that these occupations 
are nothing but different kinds of play. Regarded in this 
light the occupations will prove attractive, and hence admira- 
bly serve the ends for which they are contrived. Culture of 
attention, Hand and Eye training, a clear conception of differ- 
ent forms and figures, and a healthy exercise of the powers 
of imagination and originality, are some of tlte results that 
these occupations aim at A 


4. Action songs. Songs and music are most amus‘ag 


to children. They will, if they can, run to the place where 
songs are being sung or music is being played. Whatever 
they see ‘or hear they try to imitate. If they attend the 
performance of a Jatra party, they will afterwards fnd 
pleasure in imitating the songs they heard or the acting they 
witnessed. * 

Clearly therefore singing and acting are most entertaining 
to children, and may therefore be turned: to their greatest ad- 
vantage if properly contrived. This is the principle of action 
songs. The songs should be composed in the simplest language 
and should contain information on scenes and objects interest- 
ing to children. Singing and acting must go hand in hand ; 
the children whilst singing, willl by various actions impart 
vividness to the song. Action songs will^thus prove beneficial 
both to the physical and mental development of the child. 
A few-songs of this kind are given in the last chapter of this 
book with the necessary directions for the actions. 


Note. There are several other occupations „besiges those 
mentioz.c douve; such as paper cutting, paper folding, mat 


weav'ug, clay modelling, bead threading, ete. These occupa- , 


tions. ¿are taught in most of the Kindergarten schools oot 
England. 


———— 
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CHAPTER III. 


The requirements of. the Syllabus for the Infant and Lower 
Primary standards of Vernacular education. 

The site of the School house, The school house 
should.be so situated that there may be an open space all round 
it, and it should»face the south. In front of the house there 
should be a convenient space for a small garden, This garden 
wiklsbe the place where the students will hafe their lessons on 
practical Agriculture and Botany. There should be a sufficient 
number of flower plants in the garden yielding flowers of 
various colours. , The garden should also contain such plants as 
would be required in giving lessons on Botany. 2 

The Play ground. The site for the play ground should 
be in the shade of the school house, so that the effects, of sun 
shine might be avoided. The children will, as à rule, have their 
exercises in Drill and aotion songs in the playground ; but 
when the weather is rainy or otherwise unfair, arrangements 
for such exercises should be made within the school room. 

The. School house and furniture. The plan and 
dimensions of a school House capable of conveniently accommo- 
dating between 30 to 40 children will be given in the next 
chapter. ° The furniture will be as follows :— 

(1) A small mat, measuring about three feet in 
length and a foot and a half in breadth, may be provided as 
the seat for each child. 

(2) A small table; one and a half feet square and about 
in ixfehes in height, for each child., T) aitable is to 


six or seve 
be placéd on the fore part of the mat, the child sitting ©) the 


hind part ; and any apparatus with which the child mé ys, be 
teniporarily provided, or his own books ánd slate ete, may very 
conveniently be put below the talle. There should be a. small 
hollow, about a quarter of an inch deep, cut out in the distant 
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right-hand corner of the table, for the purpose of accommo- 
dating an ink-stand whenever required. 

(3) A chair, a stool, or a small table of the above 
size to be provided as the seat for the teacher. Besides 
this there should be 4 or 5 other seats of & similar 
kind to be occasionally used by the pupil teachers. ° ^ 

(4) Three black-boards, x NO wooden boxes 
to hold the apparatus. A 

(5) A clock or a time: “piece. Rupees two and a haltor 
three will do for a middling time-piece. It isan indispensable 
article and no school, however poor, should be without it. i 

Apparatus. Writing materials, a black'rule, a lead pen- 
cil, a pen knife, a needle and some thread, pieces of chalk, a box 
of paints, ten or twelve porcelain cups, brass scales and ordi- 
nary balance with counterpoises, a dao, earthen vessels of 
various kinds, and a brass Totak are about all the general 
ingredients of the apparatus. These things can be had 
almost everywhere and at a small cost. The articles necessary 
for the elucidation of any particular lesson are mentioned at 
the very beginning of that lesson, in Chapters V—IX. Of the: 
articles so mentioned, those named above are some ; the rest 
will be available at a nominal cost. à : 

Many of these things again may be éceasionally borrowed 


from the neighbourring househoulds. 


CHAPTER ZY. 


FY wekaclroom and arrangement of enile: 


ane 


Tie school room should be sufficiently spacious. It 'shonld 


fache south and there sl-ould be an open verandah in the 
front. 


There should be sufficient’ provision for the admission of 
light and air into the room. If convenient, there should be 


"er 
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‘verandahs also on the east and on the west. Occasionally the 
children of any class may be taken to the verandah for giving 
them instruction in particular lessons. The plan of an ordinary 
school-house is given below ; - the-arrangment of children and 


furniture also is shewn in the plan. 


æ a st gis the School house, s vis the doorway, and 5 & 3 «e 
is the verandah. The room measures twenty seven feet by 
eighteen. € 5 = 3 feet, 9 4 = 15 feet; v5 = 3 foet, DIGG 
marks the place where the children for standards T and II are 
to be seated. ft marks the seat of the teachor. afc ad 1% 


mark respectively the places where the 1st and 2nd yea‘ ia- 


fants are to be seated. © « and ¥.¥ are the lines along woh 


‘the 3rd year infants are to be placed. 
C marks the place’ where a black board, measuring four 


feet by three, is to be permanently located. The board should 
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be mounted on a frame, and should be capable of turning on 
two vertical pivots fixed in the middle of the upper and lower 
sides of the frame. The teacher may at times work out sums 
on the back of the board, and may afterwards present the 

solution to the pupils by simply turning the board; 


The almirahs or boxes coutainiug the school apparatus are | | 
to be placed in the position marked “a”, “a” and “a” are the j 
. positions for two other black boards, portable and much smaller c 
than the one previously mentioned. They may be taken before 
the infant classes whenever required, and afterwards replaced 
in those positions when the work is over. , * 
The students of the. two highest classes will be required to 
act as monitors during certain hours of the day. It will be im- 
possible for the teacher to manage all the classes unless he is 
assisted by such monitors. The portions of the Science Reader D | 
and the sets of object-lessons prescribed respectively for stan- ©. “ 
-dards I and II are easily interchangeable. Hence the same set 
of object-lessons and the same portion of the Science Reader can 
, be taught to the Ist and 2nd classes together. The set of object- | 
lessons and the portion of the Science Reader that the students 
of the 1st class did when they were in the 2nd class, may be 
done by the present 2nd class when they become thé Ist. By 
this arrangement the teacher’s time will be best economised, and 
the pupils too will get time for acting as monitors, A roagh 
plan as to how the daily work of a Lower Primary School may 
be succesfully managed by one teacher assisted by monitors, 
is given helow. Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, D stand for the lst, 2nd, 
Sadly 4th and Sth classes respectively, and these -classés again 
| cor-espond to standards II, I, and Infant stages III, IT, T, res- 
i ‘pectively. The whole 5nd of five hours has been divided'into ) 
seven, intervals, the six first intervals being three quarters of an j 
hour each, and the last, only half an hour, 


1st.interval 
(45 minutes) 


2nd. interval 
(45 minutes) 


Srd. interval 


4th<interval (45 minutes) 
(45 minutes) - v > 


1. Arithmetic and 1 Object Lessons 
dictation* and * 
2, Monitorial worx . ) Science Primer 


2 
3. 
4 


Left to themselves 
playing with seeds 


3. Writing 
4, Seed placing 


and sticks 


Drawing and seed 
placin 


5. 


5th. interval (45 minutes) 


PON H 


[9] 


Monitorial work 1. Writing and Drawing 


Arithmetic and Dictation * 
Reading and drawing a 


2. Monitorial work 
3 
Reading and stick laying 


. Objectzessons & Arithmetic* 
4. Exercises in the play ground 
(Recitation of Arithmetical tables 
and action songs) . 

. Exercises in the play-ground| 5, Stick laying e 
(action songs). s 


6th. interval (45 minutes) 


‘7th. interval (30 minutes) 


1. Monitorial Work 1. 

2. Writing and DELE 2. 

3. Exercises in the play ground (Recitation | 3. 
of Arithmetical tables and action songs) . 

4. Object less“ and Arithmetic * 4. 

5. Arith’uetic and the writing of numerals GE 


Monitorial work or independent 
exercises in different subjects 


Ditto 


1. 
Be E 
2. 


Arithmetic and seed work, etc. 


Writing and Drawing 


Object-lessons * ; J 


"NIHOTIHO JO LNINAONVUUY ANV OOU-1O0HOS AHL [AI 
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The subjects marked with au asterisk are to be taught by 
the teacher himself ; the rest may beleft to monitors. The 
routine given above may be followedson each of the five days 
from Monday to Friday ; on Saturdays the last interval may be 
dropped and the length of each of the other intervals reduce 


to half an hour. 1 


The teacher should always occupy the positfon assigned to 
bim. The infant classes will come over to him whenever "e- 
quired, an equal number of students from the 1st and^2nd 
classes occupying the seats vacated by the infants. By this 
arrangement the teacher will be able to exercise a constant. 
supervision over all his pupils. 


CHAPTER V. 


The training of. Infants—Stage I. 
LESSON I. 
. (On Parts of the Human Body.) 


Apparatus: A piece of rope about one cubit long. | 
T'eucher— What do you find in this picture ? 


€ 


E 
ei 


a f s 

Cor i e 
Pupil—A man's hand. 
Teacher —How many hanas ? 
Pupil—One, 
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: T'eacher-—How many hands this time ? 


AU 
Pupil —Two. 
T'éacher—Ram, put your hands on this table. Gapal, hold 
this rope with your hands and stretch it, Kedar, take your 
hands towards your back. i 
Teacher — What is this the picture of ? 


Pupil. -À man’s feet, 
` -  Leacher—How many feet 1 
Pupil—Two. 
Teacher—What have E on your feet ? 
Pupil —Shoes.. 
Teacher—Ram, stand up. If you had no feet ? 


Lam—I could not stand up. 9 r 
JT'eacher—Kedar, walk from here to there, If you had 
no feet ? 


Kedar—1 could not walk, 
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Teacher —What do you find in this picture ? 


Pupil —A man’s Head. 

Teacher—Cover your head with this Chadar, will you 1 

Teacher—( Nodding his head ) What am I doing ! 

Puyil—You are nodding your head. o 

Teacher—( Holding his own neck by the hands ) Do you 
know what is this below the head ? It is the neck, "Ram, will 
you coil this Chadar round your neck? Gopal, Kedar, Hari, 
you all do the same. í 

Teacher—What part of the body is above the neck * 

Pupils—The Head. . 

Teacher—NW hat part is below the Head ! 

Pupil—Ihe neck. 


—— 


LESSON II. 


(On Colour.) 


An inkstand with ink, a piece of chalk, 


Apparatus: 
and a piece of white paper. 

Teacher—( Holding his o 
I held fy the hand? 

| Pupil —Hair. 

Teacher—Can you say what 

Pupil—Black. 

Teacher—Quite 80. What other things do you find in this 


zoom whose colour is black ! ò , 
> E: f 


wn hair by. the hand) What have 


is the colour of the hair! 
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Pupil—The black-board, the black ink, 
Teacher—( Holding aepiece of chalk) What is this in my C 


.hand ? - 
Pupil—A piece of chalk. 
Leacher—Of what colour is it e 


Piipil—White, , À 

Teather—What other things of the same colour do you 
o find in this room ? 

Pilpil—White cloth, white paper. 

. T'eacher—Very good. You have learnt today what is 
meant by black and what is meant by white. From this day 
forth, of all the things that you may see, you must try to find 
out which are black and which white. You will have to tell 
me afterwards the results of your-discovery. E 


c — 


LESSON III. 


(On Form.) 


Apparatus: A piece of rope about one cubit long, a 
slate and a pencil, an umbrella, and a sheet of paper. ` 
k .  Teacher—-( Drawing three lines of the following kinds on 
! the board ) Are these three lines of the same nature ? 


Pupil—No. -~ 
2 
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Teacher—How does each of them look ? 


Pupil—(Going to the board anè shewing by the finger) . 


This line is straight, this one is bent, this one is bent once in 
this way and once in that. 

- Teacher—Very true. (Shewing by the hand) This line is 
called a straight line, this line is called a curved line, and this 
line is called a crooked line. Tell me now, my boy, which is 
which ? ^) 


Pupil—(Shewing by the hand) This is a straight line, this : 


is a curved line, and this is a crooked line. 

Teacher—Very good.. (Stretching the rope with his hands) 
What does this rope look like ? 

Pupil—Like a straight line. 

Teacher —(Slacking the rope) What does it look like now? 

Pupil—Like a curved line. 

Teacher—(Putting the rope in the form of a crooked line 
either on the ground or on the table) What does it look like 
now ? * 

Pupil—tike a crooked line. 

Teacher —(Drawing promiscuously a number of straight, 
curved and crooked lines on the slate). Find out which of these 
lines are straight, which are curved and which are crooked, 

Teacher—What does this part of the edge S the um- 


brella look like ? 


Pupil—Like a curved line. o 

Teacher—What does this edge.of this piece of paper look . 
like? ord 

Pupil Likéa straight line. o 


- Note. Of the various things that may be found in the room” the 
teacher is to hold one®at a time before the pupils and ask them'to say 
which line any particular edge of the thing resembles. 


a 


o 
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LESSON IV. 


(On Form.) 


Apparatus: An earthen ball, a pice, and an iron ring 
or a thing of that kind. 

Teacher—(Holding the ball). Look at this ball. Do you 
know of what is 3t made? 

a Pupil—It is made of clay. 

"Jl bacher— What do they call it ? 

Pupil—A ball. 

Teacher—(Holding the pice) Do you know what is this ? 

Pupil —lt is a pice. k 

Teacher—What is its form? 

Pupil-Round. . 

Teacher—What is the form of the ball? 

Pupil—Round, 

Teacher—(Putting the pice and the ball on the table) 
This is round and that also is round. Are the two things 
then of the same form? 

Pupil—No. 

Teacher—What is then the difference between them ? 

Pupil-(Shewing the pice) This is flat. (Shewing the S 
This is not flat and it i round on all sides. 

Teacher—Quite so. (Shewing the ring) Which does it 
resemble more, the pice or the ball? 

Pupil—The pice. 

Teacher—How does it differ from the pice? 

Pupil—The ring is hollow, which the pice îs not. 

Teacher—Good. From this time whenever you ‘happen 
to see a round thing you must^try to find out whether it 


resembles a ball, a pice or a ring. _ 
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LESSON V. 


(On things Hard and Soft.) 


Apparatus: A ball of baked clay, a soft ball of rags, : 
and a numberof mad balls. -~ 

Teacher—(Shewing tHe ball of clay) What is this? 

Pupil—A ball. 

Teacher—Of what is it made? 7 D 

Pupil—It is made of clay. 

. Leacher—(Shewing the ball made of rags) What is /Ais 
ball made of ? ue 

Pupil—l1t is made of rags. B 

Teacher—Very well, hold these two balls in your two 
hands and squeeze them. Which is the easier to squeeze ? 

Pupil—(Shewing the ball of rags) This one. 

Teacher—The clay ball is hard, so you feel pain when 
you try to squeeze it. The ball of rags is soft, so you can 
squeeze it easily. "Now tell me, my boy, which ball is what. 

Pupil—(Shewing the clay ball) This is hard. (Shewing 
the ball of rags) This is soft. 1 

Teacher—Very good. Try your fingers on the slate, on 
this pencil, on this table; will you? How do they feel ? 

* Pupil—Hard. 3 3 

Teacher—(Giving a mud ball to each pupil) Try this 
ball now. : M. 

Pupil—tt, is soft. - 

Toucher—Will you try this part of your” hand (shew- 
ing the fleshy part) ? s 3 

Pupil—lt is soft. i 

- Teacher—(Shewing the wrist) Feel this part of your body ` 
now. E 
Pupil —It is hard. 


^ 
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Teacher—Yes, The body is made of bones and flesh. 
The bone is hard aud the flesh, is soft. At first you tried 
the flesh, and it felt Soft ; then you tried the bone, amd it 
felt hard. 


o LESSON VI. 
d (On things Rough and Smooth.) 


Apparatus: A chip from a blanket or a gunny, and a 

bit of rough plank. 

Teacher —(Shewing the chip) What is this, can you say 1 

Pupil—1t is a blanket chip. 

eacher—1 spread it over this table. . Will you dun your 
fingers over it ? Will you now pass your fingers over the slate ? 
Which is it easier to pass your fingers over ? 

Pupil—tThe slate. 


Teacher—The surface of the slate is smooth, that of the 
blanket is rough. 
Teacher—Try the pages of this book. How do they feel ? 


Pupil—Smooth. 

Teacher—( Putting the bit of plank before P BA 
How does this plank feel ? 

Pupil—Rough. a ae 

Teacher—Feel the surface of this table. 

Pupil —1t is smooth. 


rt. E 
>» LESSON VII. 
(On things Heavy and Tight): 


Apparatus : : A ball of clay about 3 inches in diameter, 
a ball of rags of the same size, & small piece of plank, a piece of 
jute-stick about 3 feet in length and, Bb bamboo. stick of the 


v aei. 
same size. £26. 
> i. eR 
aaw â ee 7 
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Teachar—(Putting the clay ball on the ground) Raise 
this ball from the ground and hold it over your head. 

TPeacher—(Presenting the ball of rags in the same way) 
Will you now try this ball in the same XS 1 AUFS could you 
raise more easily tł 

Pupil—(Shewing the ball uf rags) This one. rite 

Teacher—The ball of rags is light, the othér is heavy. 

“` Teacher—Try to raise the table. Why can’t you 1 
Pupil—lit is very heavy. £ 
Teacher—Try this plank, try this book. Which is the lighter? 
Teacher—Of the jute-stick and the bamboo stick, tell me 

which isthe heavier. Which is the heavier, the slate or the 


bamboo stick ? 


—_- 


LESSON VIII. 


(On things Brittle and Tough.) 

Apparatus: A bamboo stick of the size of a slate pencil, 
a broken piece of an earthen vessel, a piece of wood and a piece 
of glass. 

Teacher—(Shewing the bamboo stick) Do you know 
what is this ? -5 

Pupil—A bamboo stick. á 

Teacher—Will you take it and throw iton the table? 
Do the same with this pencil. 

Pupil—The pencil is broken ! 

Teacher—The pencil is broken but the bamboo stick is 
not. A thing that is easily broken is called Brittle. , What is 
the percil then ? 

Pupil—tt is brittle. . , 

Peacher—The thing that is not easily broken is dallea 
tough. What is the bamboc stick then ? 

Pupil—It is tough. 
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jl Teacher-—Very good. Kedar, you told us the other day 

> that your brother's slate fell from his hands and broke at once? 

| Kedar—Yes, Sir. 

| - Teacher —What kind of thing is the slate then t 

Kedar—it is brittle. 1 

Teacher—(Showing the broken piece of earthen ware) 

ai What is it called my boy ! 

| Pupil—Khapra. 

| Wreacher—Strike it with this piece of wood, will you? 
Pupil—The Khapra is broken ! 

| Teacher—What do you learn from this ? 

| ` Pupil—the Khapra is brittle. 

I Teacher—This is a piece of glass. Will you strike it in ; 

| 


the same way ? 
Pupil—It is broken ! 
Teacher—What does this show 1 


F s Pupil—The glass is brittle. 
' Teacher—When you strike a thing that is brittle, what 
happens 1 a 


Pupil—lt breaks. 


| Teacher—Good. From this time whatever thing you i 
| may handle, you must try to find out if it is brittle or tough.” 

hs 
p à LESSON IX. 


(On things Sweet and Sour.) 


Apparatüs: 3 or 4 earthen tumblers,a lotah of good 
drinking water, a clean piece of rag, some tamarind, and some 


sugar. é ‘ 
Teacher—(Putting the tumblers before the children) My 
little friends, do you know what ere these ? 


j 3 Pupil]—Earbaen tumblers. 
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Teacher—Let me put some water- into this tumbler. 
(Taking a little of the tamarind) What is this ? 

Pupil—Tamarind. Ki 

Teacher —What am I doing ? 

Pupil—You are mixing the tamarind with the’water in the 


tumbler. " TA 
* Teacher—(Straining the mixture into another tumbler by 


means of the rag) Look here, my young chaps, a glass of 
tamarind mixture for you ! VE 
Teacher — (Taking the sugar) What is this ? : 
Pupil —Sugar. 
Teacher—I will do with it just as Idid with the tamarind. 
Done. What then is in this glass, my friends 1 
Pupil—Sherbet of Sugar. E 
Teacher—Very good. Just take a little of the tamarind 
inixture on the palm of your right hand, every one of you. 
How does it taste ? : 
Pupil—Sour. 
Teacher—Now I will give every one of you a little of the 
Sherbet. How does this taste ? ' 
Pupil —Sweet. 
 TTeacher—Good. Henceforth, whatever you may eat or 
drinkat home, you must remember whether it is.sweet or 


sour. You will have to tell -me afterwards what things are 


sweet and what things are sour. 


LESSON X. 


(On further knowledge through the sexse of taste.) 
Apparatus: Pepper powder, quinine, salt, a porcelain 
cup, alotah of good drinking water. 
Teacher—My young friends, you all remember the treat’ 
T gave you yesterday of sherbet and tamarind mixture. Iam 
going to give you quite another kind of treat *oday. 
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per powder) First of all I would 


Teacher—(Taking the pep 
Hoy does it taste 1 


ask you to taste this powder. 
Pupil —Hot. 1 
— "Teacher—(Taking the quinine) 
the name of this white substan 
Whag is it called ? D 
Pupil—Quinine. 
Teacher—1 will mix it 
tadtathe mixture now ? 
Pupil—Very bitter. 
Teacher—Quite so. (Taking & little salt) 
this substance ? - - 
Pupil—Yes sir ; it is salt. 
Teacher—Let me dissolve i 
you now taste a. little of this mixture 1 How does it 
Pupil— Salt. 
Teacher—Good. Henceforth whatever you cat or 
you must remember its taste. 


Look here, Do you know 
ce? It is called quinine. 


with water in this cup. Will you 


You all know 


t in water in this cup. Will 
taste ? 


drink, 


—— 


LESSON XI. 
3 (0n Counting.) 


A number of tamarind seeds. 
read aloud after my way. One, 
three and one, four ; four 


Apparatus :. 
Teacher—Good boys, 


and one, two ; two and one, three ; 
E 


one 


and one, five. 
Teacher— Read again—O. 
Teacher—Put one tamarin 

another. How many have you hig s) 
Pupil—Two. - 4 ts 
Teacher—Put another. How many now ! 
Pupil—Three. 


ne, two, three, four, five. 
d seed upon the table; put 
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Teacher—Put another. How many now ! 
Pupil—Fout. 

Teacher —Put another. How many now 1 
` Pupil—Five. 

Teacher—How many fingers 1 


Pupil—Five. 

Teacher—How many eyes have you ! 

How many eyes have two of you? Ram, will you give me 
three seeds out of that group ! Kedar, will you give me four ! 
Gopal, will you give me five ? x 


LESSON XII. 
(On Parts of the Human Body-) 


Teacher—You all stand up in a row, please. “Move to 


the right. Move to the left, Move again to the right. * Move 
again to the left. Come forward. Move back. Come forward 
once more. Move back again. 5 

' Teacher—What things are t 


the left ? z E 
Teacher —Put your right hand on this table. Hold this 


Pnt forward your right foot. Strike 
à. de 


here on your right, what on 


pen with your left hand. 
the ground with your left foot: 

Teacher —Kedar, which hand of 
hand of yours is this f 


yours is this ? Hari, which 
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Teacher—You all put your right hands on this table. 
Put your left hand upon your head, every one of you. 
Teacher—Show your right eye, left eye, left ear, right 
ear. é ^ t 
Teacher--Hold your left ear with your right hand. 
Hold, your right eye with your Ipft hand. Put your left: hand 


on your right fooj. Put your right hand upon your left foot. 


Teacher—Count the fingers of your right hand, Count 
t. Count ` 


these on the left. Count the toes of your right foo 
those of the left. 

Teacher—How many noses have you 4 

Pupil—One. , 

Teacher—Hold the’nose with your left hand. How many 
nostrils have you ? 


Pupil—Two. 
Teacher—Show the left nostril with the forefinger of 


your right hand, and the right nostril with the forefinger of 


the left. 
LESSON XIII. 
(On Drawing.) 
Apperatus—Flat rules made of bamboo slips. 


san yisa slate. "Holes are to be made in its wooden 


frame in the mann 


er indicated below :— 
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Every child should possess a slate, a slate pencil and a g 
flat rule of the above description. 9 

The children are to be taught how to. ub straight lines k 
with the aid of the rule. Iu drawing a line the rule may be j 
placed in any one of the following positions :— — - 
FH, 45,48, « 5, 6,2 4, +4, 4 5, etc. m 

Children will draw straight lines in various positions and Bo 


show. their exercises to the teacher. Their hands and eyes will 
be gradually trained and afterwards they may dispense with : | 
the aid of the rule. 


LESSON XIV. 
(On Drawing.) 


Small holes are to be made in the slate in the following 
manner :— ` 


A narrow string may be folded and knotted into @ shape of 
this kind. A | 
j ZHm 


Pass the extremities 4 ané s through the middle hole and 
let short sticks be attached to them. The sticks will prevent 
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the string from coming out when pulled from above. Keep the 
string tight by a pencil at g, the portion 6 b € of the string 
being wound on the pencil, and move the pencil all round; a 
circle will thus be described. If, the pencil be placed at 9 
a larger circle will be drawn. Ifat, the circle will be still 
larger: This way, as many cireies will be successively drawn 


as there are knots in the string. 

If the distance of any knot from 3 be such that a complete 
circle eannot be described, as much of it as can be drawn will 
form a curved line. i 

Pass one end of a string throt 
it ; pass the other end through ‘f aud do tl 
keep the string tight by means of a pencil, and mote the 
pencil all round ; a figure of the following kind will then be 


igh * and attach a stick to 
he same. Now 


described :— 


Such a figure is called an Fllipse. 


D 
——— 


>) SSON XVI S 
5 (On Counting.) - =e 


Ü'eacher—Read aloud after me :— 
Five and one, Six ; Six and ome, seven; Seven and-one, 


eight ; eight and one, nine ; nine and one, ten. 
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One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, 
Teacher—Look here. How. many horses 1 


Pupil —(Counting the horses by the fore finger) One, two, 
three, ; three, 


Teacher—How many cows 1 


Pupil—(Counting the cows) One, two, three, four ; four, 


Teacher—How many goats 1 


Pupil—(Counting the goa£s) One, two, three, four, five ; 
five. Bic e 
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Teacher —How. many children ? 


“ f 
Pupil— (Counting the children) One, two, three, four, fiye, 


~ six; six, 
Peacher—How many cats ! 


WS Pupil—(Counting the cats) One, two, three, four, five, six, 


Seven ; seven. 
` Teacher —How many mice ? 


d Pupil—(Counting the mice) One, two, three, four, five, six; 


seven, eight ; eight. 
e 
Teacher—How many birds t 


Pupil—(Counting the birds) One, two, three, four, five, 


six, seven, eight, nine ; nine. 


o 


3 4 
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- Teacher—How many trees ? 


Pupil— (Counting the trees) One, two, three, four, five, > | 
six, seven, eight, nine, ten ; ten. 4 : 


LESSON XIV. 
LÀ 
(On Colour.) 
Apparatus : A number of red, yellow, green and blue a 
balls respectively—each made of rags ; a piece of red thread ; D ) 


a piece of sulphur. 
Teacher—Are t 
Pupil—No Sir. 
Teacher—Look here. 

before you a group of balls; 
Teacher—I mix the balls up 4 

‘group all the balls that have this co 


colour). 
Teacher—(After the 
of this colour is yellow. 
Pupil—Yellow. 
[ In a similar way the pupi 
‘green antl blue colours. | 
< -Teacher —(Looking at 


whose colour is like that of the sky. 
What colour are its leaves ? 
e d | 
| 


hese balls all of the same colour ? 


The colour of this ball is red. ` I put 
will you look up the red ones ? 
gain. Separate from the 


Jour (shewing the yellow 


balls have been separated) The name 
What colour is it ? 


Ms 
ls are to be familiariseg with 


thecclear sky) Let me have a bali « 


Teacher—Look at the Bel ree. 
Pupil—Green. ». 


23m 
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3 Teacher—(Holding the piece of thread before the pupils) 
What is its colour ? i 
Pupil—Red. 
Teacher—(Shewing the piece of sulphur) 
Pupil —Yellow. 
Texcher—You have now been familiar wi 
What are they? ” j 
Pupil— White, black, red, yellow, green and blue. 
) T'eacher-- Very good. Henceforth, whenever you happen to 
see a thing whose colour is like one or other of the above, you 


What colour is it ? 


th certain colours. 


must remember it. 
LESSON XVII. 

(On Different kinds of Animals.) 
Teacher —W hat is this the picture of 1 


Pupil—A.cow, 
Teacher—Where are the 

Pupil—The cow has no hands. 
| Teacher —How many legs has the tow fo 

Pupil—Four. 

Teacher—(Pointing at the 

> Pupil—The-tail. 

3 


hands of the cow? * 


tail) What is this 
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-Teacher —Have you a tail? 
Pupil—No Sir. 4 
Teacher —What is that which you have, but the cow has not? 
Pugpil—The hands. i 
Teacher—What is that which the cow has, but you have not ! 
Pupil—the tail. ; i 
Teacher—Look at the picture and tell me what else the cow 
has, but you have not. 
Pupil—The horns. 
Teacher—Name some animals that have four legs and a tail 
like the cow. 
Pupil —The cat, the dog, the goat, the horse, the buffalo. 
Teacher—W hat is this the picture of 1 t 


Pupil—A bird. J 

Teacher—Do any of you know this bird ? 

Kedar—it is a crow. 

Teacher —NWhat other birds have you seer, mue 

Pupil—Tke sparrow, the pigeon, the dove, the,hawk, the 
crane, the adjutant. 

Teacher—How many kgs has a bird 1 

Pupil—Two. 

" Teacher —How does a bird go from one place to another 1 

Pupil— By flying. s 


e 


^ 
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Teacher—Men, cows, horses, goats, cats and dogs cannot, 


` but a bird can. What ? 


D 


Pupil—To fly. 

Teacher—How do men, cows, 
go from one place to another 1 

Pupil —By walking. 

Teacher—Do you know what is t 
fast ? 

Pupil —Running. 

T'eacher— Who can say what is in this picture 1 


horses, goats, cats and dogs 


o 


he word for walking very 


Pupil—A centiped. | 

Teacher—How many legs has it? 

Pupil—Many legs. 

Teacher—Very well, what o 
have many legs. - 

Pupil—The Iulus. 

Jeaeher—Good, you see then that some animala have two 
and some have more than four. Hence- 
T you must find out if it 


ther animal have you seen that 


Jegs, some lzave four, 
forth whatever animal you may see, 
has legs, and if so how many. 


LI 


. LESSON XVIII. 
." (On different Kinds of Animals.) - 


Apparatus—A vessel of wates with some small live — 


fishes in it. 
Teacher —(Pointin 
Pupil—Fish. 1 


g at the fishes) What are these my boy ! 


o U 
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Teacher— Where do the fishes live ? 

` Pupil— They live in water. 

Teacher—How do the fish go from one place to another ! 
. Pupil —By swimming. 

Teacher—(Taking out a fish from the water) I io this 
fish out of water and put it ou the ground. Observe ite con- 
dition. How it moved in water? What is it^doing now 1 

Pupil—tt does not appear to move well now. 

Teacher—(A little while after) Will you touch the fish f 
What do you find ? 

Pupil—it i is dead ! 

Teacher—The other day I shewed you three different kinds 
of animals near Kedar’s house. Do you remember them f 

Pupil—An earth-worm, a cockroach and some ducks. 

Teacher—Do you remember how many legs has each of 
these animals ? 1 

Pupil—The earth-worm has no legs, the cockroach has six 
legs, and the duck has two legs only. 

Teacher—How does the earth-worm move then ? 

Pupil—It crawls. | 

Teacher—How does the cockroach go from one pece to 
another 1 

Pupil—It can fly as well as walk. 

Teacher —What were the ducks doing ! 

Pupil—They were swimming in the tank. 

Teacher —What did they do when they were driven out of 
the water? : 

Pupil—They began to walk on the ground. 

Teacher—Good. Henceforth you must carefuly observe 
how each animal moves, 


———— 


| 
"| 
| 


| E 
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| LESSON XIX. 

L (On Stick laying.) 

Í Apparatus: A number of narrow bamboo sticks each 


about 3 or 4 inches in length. 


Teacher—Look here my boys. I forma corner with two 


sticks. P 


Which way does it open ? 

4 Pupil—It opens downwards. 

j 1 Teacher—Will you form a corner.of this kind? Forma 
corner which opens upwards. Form another which opens 
towards the left, and'another opening towards the right. 

ý Teacher—How many sticks are required to form this room t 


Pupil— Three sticks. 
. Teacher —How' many corners has it 1 
Pupil—Three corners. : , 
Teacher —How many sticks then are required to, form a 
v three-cornered room 1 
Pupil — Three sticks. 
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Teacher—How many corners has this room 1 


Pupil—Four corners. 


Teacher—How many sticks are required to form it?” 
Pupil—Four sticks. 


Teacher—How many corners has this room 1 


Pupil—Five corners. 

Teacher —How many sticks are required to form it 1 

Pupil—Five sticks. 

Teacher—I will give three sticks to. every one of you. 
` ill you each form a three-cornered ruom 1. - 

Teacher—(Giving one more stick to each) How many 

sticks have you got this time ? : 

Pupil—Four sticks. ; 

Teacher—Will each of you now form a four-cornered room ! 

Teacher—(Giving one more stick to each) How many 
aticks have you got now 1 

Pupil—Five sticks. 

Teachsr—Each of you must form a five-cornored room this 
time. 
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LESSON XX. 
(On Stick laying.) 


e forms in which three equal 


The following are some of th 


sti 


The teacher is to cot t a form of this kind and direct 
A they have successfully copie 


the pupils to copy it. A 
one, the next should be presented to them, and so on. 


The following are some of the forms in which four 


of the same length y be placed ES 


sticks 
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The teacher is to construct the first of these forms and 
direct the pupils to copy it. After they have successfully 
copied it, the next is to be presented to them, and so on. 


a LESSON XXL \ 


(On Counting.) PN 

Apparatus: Some cups made of cocoanut. hell anm a 
nnmber of tamarind seeds. 

Teacher —Kedar, will you put ten of the seeds in eu cupt 
Gopal, will you put ten more in that ? 

Teacher —(Putting these two cups before the pupils) | How 
many ¢ens are there in these two cups 1 j 

Pupil —T wo tens. ’ 

_ Teacher—Right.. “Two tens" has got a small name. Itis 
twenty. To say “twenty” is the same as to say "two tens," 
Tell me then how many seeds these two cups contain. 

Pupil —Twenty seeds. 


N 


Teacher—(Taking another cup) Harish, will you put ten 


more seeds in this cup ? i 
- Teacher—(Placing this cup in a row with the other two) 
How many tens of seeds are there in thése trze cups now t 
Pupil —Three tens. j 
Teacher—“Three tens" has got a small name, It is thirty. 
To say “thirty” is the same as tc say “three tens.” How 
many seeds are there in these three cups then?> — ^ 
Pupil—Thirty seeds. js 
[Ina similar way the children should be made to under- 
stand clearly the mearing of each of the -terms forty, fifty, 
sixty, seventy, eighty, ninety and one hundred. ] 


» 


v 
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LESSON XXII. 
(On Counting.) 
Apparatus: A number of tamarind seeds. 
Teacher--Gopal, will you put a group of ten seeds before 
me, Iwill put another seed near the group. How many 
have we now? 4 
Pupil—Ten and one. 
Teacher—Right. There is a little name for “ten and one. 
It is eleven. Tosay “eleven” is the same as to say “ten and 
one’. How many seeds then are before me now ? 
Pupil—Hleves seeds. 
[Ina similar way the meaning of each of the terms eleven, 


twelve, thirteen, etc. up to nineteen, should be clearly explained 


“to the pupils. 
On a second day, the terms from twenty one to twenty nine 


should be explained ; on a third day, from thirty one to thirty 
nine ; and so on, up to ninety nine.] 

Note. The children should stand up in a row and the 
teacher should make them read aloud the following :— 

Ten and one, eleven. Ten and two, twelve. Ten and 
three, tAirtzen, eto. Two tens, twenty. Two tens and one, 
Three tens, thirty, etc. etc, Nine tens and f 
Ten tens, one hundred. The children 
rcise almost every-day 
miliàr with the terms 


* twenty one, eto. 
nine, ninety nine. 
should be made to go through this exe 
until they have become thoroughly fa 


and their meanings. i F 


—— 


LESSON XXII. 
(On the Writing of Numerals.) 


A number of tamarind seeds, and a few 
cubit long. 


Y 


Apparatus : 


pieves of string gach about one 
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The teacher is to write with a Piece of chalk the first 
numeral “>” on the table of each child, and direct him to 
arrange tamarind seeds along it. After the seeds are arranged 
the figure will assume the following form :— 


The same process is to be repeated successively with the 
numerals às, ~, P7 eerta roban 

‘After the children have become thoroughly accustomed to 
the work of arranging seeds upon chalk marks, they should 
each be provided with a string about a cubit long, and tanght 
to place it on the table successively in the form of the above 
numerals. 

After the children have had sufficient ‘training in seed 
placing and String laying in the manner above indicated, the 
teacher is to write the numerals on the board, one at a time, 
and direct them to copy it on their slates, 


LT 


LESSON XXIV. 
(On a child's Table.) 


Teacher—(Laying his hand on the table) What is this 
called ? 


Pupil—A table. 
Teacher —W hat is it for? 
Pupil—It is to place seeds on, to place our slates on, * 
Teacher—Of what is it made 1 * 
Pupil—It is made of wood. 


D 
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Teacher—What other things of wood are there in this 


om? 
Pupil—The boards, the posts of the house, the door, the 
door-frame, the window shutters. 

Teacher—How many legs has the table? _ 


Pupil—Four legs. 

Teacher—W kat is the form 

Pupil—Four-cornered, 
'»acher—What other four-corner 


this room ? 

Pupil—The floor of this house, 
the door-frame and the window 
our fingers over the table? 


of the surface of the table ! 
ed things are there in 


the boards, the door, the 


window-shutters, frames... 


Teacher—Will you lightly pass y' 
How does it feel ? 
Pupil—Smooth. 
Teacher—Will you 
Pupil—Rough. 
Teacher—Will you try to raise 


similiarly feel the under surface t 


the table? Is it light or 


heavy ! 

Pupil —Heavy. 

Teacher—Can vhe table move from one place to another 
just as-you do? 


Pupit—No. 


D 


j LESSON XXV. 
B (On a piece of Jute Stich.) 


-Apparatus: Same pieces of Jute stick, and a Maisha 


ful? of water. 


Teacher—What is this, my young friends ? 


Pupil—A jute stick. 
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Teacher—Yes. | It is the wood of the jute plant. What-is 


it used for? 
` Pupil—For kindling a fire. 
Teacher—Of what colour is it 1 
Pupil—White. : 
Teacher —What other things of this colour have you seen 1 
Pupil —Milk, salt, cloth, lime, paper. ^ 
Teacher—Just see if the stick is hollow within. 
Pupil—Yes, Sir. 9 
Teacher—(Putting the Malsha of water before the children 
and giving -éach a piece of Jute stick about one cubit long) 


Dip one end of the stick into the water and blow through the 
other. -What happens } 


_Pupil—The water bubbles ! 
Teacher—So it does! Very well, do the opposite now. 
Instead of blowing through this end suck through it. 


Pupil—(Throwing water out of the month) Water entered 
into the mouth ! 


LESSON XXVI. 
(On Water.) 


Apparatus: A malsha or handi full of water, a lump 
of dry clay, a brass glass, a Hip and a small earthen cup 
containing embers. 
^ ffeacher— My little friends, what do you find in this 
Malsha 1 : : ' 

Pupil —Water. 

Teacher —What do you do, when you are thirsty 1 

Pupil—We drink water. 

Teacher—Sashi, how else ia water used 1 

Sashi—We bathe in water. 
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Teacher—What else is it used for, Harish 1 

Harish—We wash our faces and hands with water. 

Teacher —Kedar, will you tell me some other use of water ! 

Kedar—Our clothes and utensils are cleaned with water. ^ 

Teacher—We all drink water when we are thirsty. What 
other animals do the same 4 

Pupil—Cows,xgoats, horses, cats, dogs, birds. 

Teacher--How do you feel if you don’t get water when 
you are thirsty ? i 

_ Pupil —lt pains us very much. 
Teacher—In what places on the surface of the earth do you 


find water ! 

Pupil—In rivers, tanks and wells. . 

Teacher—(Pointing to the sky) Have you ever seen water 
falling from above? $ 

Pupil—Yes Sir, when it rains. 

Teacher—(Taking the lump. of clay) Will you feel this 
lump? Is it hard or soft ! 1 

Pupil—Hard. 

Teacher—(Soaking the lump in wa 
now? 

Pupi Soft. 

Teacher—What do you Jearn from this t 

Pupil—Hard clay when soaked in water becomes soft. 


Teacher—Very good. (The children are now to be seated 
in a ring and the brass glass with the pice in its bottom is to 
be placed upon & table in the middle ; the children and the 
glass being so placed that none of them can see the pice on 
the bottom of the glass) Do any of you see the pice ? 

Fupil—No Sir. 

Teacher—Take care no 
water) Do you see it nowt 

Pupil—Yes Sis, 


ter) See how it feels 


t to move. (Filling the glass with 


- 
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` Teacher—(Holding a slate in a slanting position and put- 

ing a drop of water on the upper part of it) Look at the 

lrop. What is it doing ? 

* Pupil—it is going down. 

* Teacher—Water always goes down whenever it finds a way 

0 do so. : E 
Teacher—(Putting the cup of embers before the children) 

What do you find in this cup 1 > ! 
Pupil—Fire. e 
Teacher—I will pour water on the fire. What happens 1 . 
Pupil—The fire is put out. 


LESSON XXVII. 


(On Milk.) 


Apparatus: A cup of milk, a cup of water, and two 
marbles. * 

Teacher—(Puting the cup of milk before the children) 
Here is a thing, my boys, which you all like most. What do ~ 
you call it ? 

Pupil—Milk. 3 

Teacher —Thrust your fore finger into the milk and move it 
to and’ fro. Do you find it difficult to move the finger ? 

Pupil—Not at all. 

Teacher—Name two other things which you can „Similarly 
handle without any difficutly. 

Pupil— Water and oil. 

Teachen—Of what colour *s the milk 1 

Pupil —White. 

Teacher—Ot what color is the water.? 

Pupil—It is neither white nor black. 


Jii 
‘Gus 
k : 
tis 

j| 

I 

ES 
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Teacher—Yes. Water may be said to have no.colour. Now 
tell me, my boys, what is the difference between milk and 
water. à r 
Pupil—The milk is white, the water has no colour. 
Teacher—1 will throw this marble into the milk. Do you ` 


- see the marble now ? o 
Pupil—No Sis. ; 
* Teacher—I will throy this one into the water. Do you see 
104 A 
Pupil—Yes. 


T'eacher—Y ow see then there is another difference between 
milk aud water. df you throw a marble into water it is seen 
but if,you throw it into milk it is not seen. [ 

Teacher—When milk is allowed to stand in a vessel in 
which it has been boiled what forms on its surface 1 

Pupil—Cream. 

Teacher—How do you like cream 1 

Pupil—We like it very much. 

Teacher—Name some of the things that we get from milk, 
thickened milk, curd, butter and ghee. 


Pupil—Cream, 
ood, you are very fond of Sandesh and 


Teacher—Very g 
Rashagella, axen't you 1 

Teachèr—These things cannot be. prepared without milk. 
Which anjmal gives you milk 1 

Pupil—The cow. 

Teacher—NW hat great good does the cow do to us then? 
]f there were no cow where would you get Sandesh and 
Rashagolla 1 Iĝis our duty therefore to take care of the cow 
and feed her well. 


2 
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LESSON XXVIII. i 
(On 2 Handi.) | 
Apparatus : Two kandis, one sound and gw other 
having a crack. ^ 
T'eacher — What is this, my boy 1 
Pupil —It is à handi. 3 
Teacher —What is it used for 1 e 
Pupil—It is used for cooking rice. 
Teacher —What else is it used for 1 
Pupil—It.is also used for putting things in. 
Teacher—Do you know what things are put into a handi t 
Pupil —Rice; pulses, salt, sugar, on 
Teacher —What is its colour 1 
Pupil—Red. 
Teacher—What is it made of 1 i | 
Pupil—It is made of clay. 
Teacher—Some day I will take you to a-potters’ house and 
and show how handis are made. Do you know what happens P 
if I throw this handi on the floor ? 
Pupil—It will break. 
Teacher—How Does the edge of the handi look 1 
Pupil—It looks like a ring. 
Teacher—(Striking on the handi with the fore finger) 
Listen, how it sounds. Will yow also sound it in this manner ? 
Teacher—(Taking a kandi with a crack in it) Will you 
sound this one.now ? Do the two hand sound alike 1 


Pupil —No Sir. ^ 
Teacher—Very good. Mark these two sounds. Hence- 
forth you will be able to find, out if a hands is good or bad 


simply by observing its sound. 
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LESSON XXIX. 


è (On a young Mango Plant.) 


Apparatus: An earthen tub filled with: moist clay, a - 
young mango plant and a mango stone. 

Teacher—My little chaps, you are fond of mangoes, are n't 
you ? Do you know what is this ? 

^ — Pugjl—It is a young mango plant. 

Teacher—Do any of you know how it grew ? (Shewihg the 
stone) This is a familiar thing, is n't it? What is it called ? 

Pupil —A mango stone. 

T'eagher—The young plant that you see before you grew 
out of a stone like this! If a stone like this be put into the 
ground a plant will gradually grow out of it. Let us put this 
stone into the clay in the tub and watch it day by day. 

: Teacher—(Shewing the roots of the plant) Do you know 


where this part of the plant lies ? 
Pupil—It lies within the ground. 
Teacher—Quite so. This part is called the root of the 
plant. ; 
Teachéro—(Shewing the stem) Where does this part lie? 
Pupil—lt lies above the ground, : 
Teacher— This part is called the stem. (Handling the 


leaves) What are these 1 


Pupil—The leaves. " 
Teacher-; Can, plants move from one place to another just 
as we do 1e os 
Pupil—No Sir. 
Teacher—Plants live, grow and°die just as animals do. 
Do you know what the plants feed on? Their food is watery, ^ 
which they suck in from the ground through the roots. The 


reots are theretore the mouths of plants. 
4 
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Teacher —There is no water in a dry sol So a plant can 


not grow ona dry soil. We shall therefore have to moisten ^ 
the earth in the tub with water every day. 


LESSON XXX. . 


(On, a Branch of a Plant with Buds and Flowers.) 


Teacher—W hat are the different parts 
learnt the other day ? i 


i Pupil—The root, the Stem, the leaves. 
Teacher—Very good. 


of a plant that you 


I will show you another part of the 
plant today. (Holding the branch by the left -hand whilst 


shewing a flower by the right) Certainly you all know what 
this is called. 


Pupii—tit is a flower. 

Teacher—(Touching a bud) Do you know this? It is a 
bad. - What is*the difference between a bud and a dower ? 

Pupil—The flower is larger than the bud. 


Toacher—Yes, it is the bud that gradually opens out into a 
flower. 


Teacher—Will you now repeat, my good boy, the names of 
the four parts of a plant that you have learnt ? i 
- , Pupil—The root, the stem, the leaves and the flower, 
Teacher— Very good. ; 


= r 
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LESSON XXXI. 
(Qn Counting.) 


1. Look at this'picture. How many dogs are there ? 
How many cats? How many beasts ? 


2. How many birds in this picture? How many fishes ? 
How many trees? How many objects ? 


9: What does eleven mean ? What does seventeen mean ; 
What does twenty-three mean? What does thirty-two 


mean ? etc. 
.4, How many fishes have we here ? 
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How many animals ? 


5. Ten and one, eleven ; ten and two, twelve; etc. Go 
"on counting this way (i) from eleven fo twenty, (ii) from _ 
twenty-one to thirty, and so on up to ninety-nine. 

6. What is twenty and eight? eighty and two? fifty 
and six 7 
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7. Two tens, twenty ; three tens, thirty ; etc. ; go on | 
counting this.way from twenty to one hundred. 

8. If there be ten canary-birds in a cage how many will 
there be in eight. cages T 

9. .A garderer plants 2 number of shrubs in nine rows. 
Tf there be ten in each row, how many shrubs are platited i in 
all 1 


10. It I put ten Mangoes in a hundi, how man will » 
there be in ten mun 


CHAPTER VI. 
The training of Infants— Stage II. 
r LESSON I. 
(On Form.) 
Apparatus; A number of bamboo sticks. 
Teacher—What kind of line is this ? 


Pupil—tit is a crooked line. 
Teacher—What have you to say about this ? 


Pupil—(Shewing by the fore finger) This part isa crooked 
line, this part is a straight line, this part is a cuzved line. 
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Teacher—How does this look ? 


Pupil—Three curved lines side by side. 
Teacher—Very good. (Drawing three angles on the child’s 
table in the following manner.) 


Three angles for you 1 Will you try to imitate them with 


these sticks ? " | 
Teacher —(After the imitations have been made) . Well: 


done, my, boy: Mark the positions of the two sticks iù each of 
these angles. In the first, one stick is lying down and the 
other is standing up by itsside. In the second, the standing 


up stick is inclined to the left. In the third, the standing up 


line is inclined to the right. 

Teacher —The first of these angles is called a right angie; 
the second, an®obtuse angle 5 and the third, an acute angle. 
What are they respectively called ? um 

Pupil —A right angle, an obtuse angle, an aouté angle. 

Teacher—Very good. $ ES lU 


^s ——— 
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LESSON IL. odin 
(On Form) : 


Apparatus: A number of midribs of cocoa-nut leaf- 
lets. E 


Teacher—(Drswing a triangle on the board) What have I ` 


drawn on the board ? 3 
Pupil—A three cornered room. 
Teacher —How many sides has it 1 k 
Pupil—It has three sides. 
t Teacher —Yes, 
kind a triangle. 


Teacher — (Drawing an equilateral. triangle on the hoard) 
Here is a triangle. Let us measure its sides. Do you know 
where these sticks come from ? 


Pupil—They come from 
Teacher— Right, ; 


us in measuring the gi 
Teacher — (Breakin 
sides of the triangle) 
and compare them ? 
Pupil —They are all equal. 2 
Teacher —What does this shew ? 
Pupil —The sides of the triangle are equal, 


Teacher —hA. triangle whose three Sides are equal is called 
an equilateral triangle, s A 


Henceforth you müst calla room of this 


the leaves of a cocoa-nut tree. 
Now look, see how such a stick will help 
ides of the triangle on the board. 

g off portions equal in length to the 
Will you put these little sticks together 


Leacher—(Drawing an isosceles: triangle on the table of 
each child) Take a. stick, every one of you, a méasure the 
sides of this triangle in the manner I have shewn. 

Pupil—Two of these bits are e 
{or larger) one. s 

T'eacher—Quite so. A triangle, 
equal, is called an isosceles triangle. 


qual, the other is a smaNer 


n 


two of whose sides are 


| 
l 
I 


IO 
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Teacher—(Now drawing a scalene triangle on each pupil’s 
table) Will you similarly measure the sides of this triangle 1 

Pupil—No two of these bits are equal. 

Teacher—Quite so, A triangle which has three unequal 
sides is called a scalene triangle. alt 

Teather—What are the three kinds of triangles that you 


have learnt to-day ? 
Pupil—An equilateral triangle, an isosceles triangle and a 


scalené triangle. 
Teacher— Very good. Don’t forget them. 


1 LESSON HI. 
(On Form.) 


number of midribs of cocoa-nut leaf- 


Apparatus: A 
lets. 

Teacher—(Drawing a qu 
have I drawn on the board, my boys ! 

Pupil—A four cornered room. 

Teacher—How many sides has it ? 

Pupil--It has four sides. 

Teacher— Yes. Henceforth you must call a room of this 


kind a quadrilateral. 
icher- e on each pupil’s table) Mark 


Teacher— (Drawing & squar 
the angles of this quadrilateral. 
Pupil—They are all rignt angles. 
Teacher — Yes. Now take a stick, eve 
t quadrilateral. 
of dhe same length. 
he sides of this quadrilaterak 


adrilateral on the board) What 


ry one of you, and 


measure the sides of the 
Pupil—The four bits are all 
TSacher—You see then that t 
are equal and its angles are all right angles ? 
Pupil—Yes Su, 
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. Deacher—A quadrilateral of this kind is called a square. 

Teacher —(Drawing an oblong on each pupil’s table) Will 
you mark the angles of this quadrilateral 1 

Pupil —All the four angles are right angles. 

Teacher—Right. Look at the sides. f 

Pupil—Two sides are long and two are short. : 

T'eacher—Measure the long sides first. — * 

Pupil—(After breaking off bits from tbe stick) They o are 
equal. 

T'eacher—Measure the short sides now. 

Pupil—(After doing the same) They are equal too. 

Teacher—Quite right. . You see then that two equal long 


sticks and two equal short sticks are neccessary to form a 
quadrilateral of this kind. 


Pupils—Yes Sir. > 
Teacher—Such a quadrilateral is called an oblong. 


LESSON Iv. 


(On Form.) 


Apparatus: A quantity of clay for forming ricks. 

Teacher—(Forming a brick) Look here, what a beautiful 
thing I have made, It is like a brick ? Count the number of 
its faces, will you ? 

^ Pupil—It has six faces, ; 

Teacher—Very right. (Shewing the vertical faces) These 
four faces are standing up straight ; the upper and ldWwer faces 
are lying down. Is n’t it? ; 

Pupil—Yes Sir. ~ $ s 

Teacher—How many faces standing up and how many 
lying down ? 

Pupil—Four faces standing up and two lying dnd 


= 
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Teacher—(Shewing the edges) These are the edges of the 
brick. Will you count their number ? 
Pupil—The brick has twelve edges. 

- Teacher—How many of them are standing up and how 


many lying down 1 
Pupil—Four of the edges are standing up and eight lying 
down. e ; 
Teacher—Good. Now mark the forms of the faces. 
Püpil—The faces are all oblong. 
Teachar—Very good, my boys. 
is another thing of that kind for you. 
Pupil —lts faces are all square. r 
*  Teacher— How many faces has it and how many edges ? 
Pupil—lt has six faces and twelve edges. 
Teachar— What is the difference between the two things 


that you see before you ? 
Pupil—the faces of the firs 


second are all square. 
Teacher—The second thing is call 


' (Forming a cube) Here 
How are its faces ? 


t are all oblong, those of the 


ed a cube. 


LESSON V. ^W a 
. (On Colour.) 
Teacher—Last year you learnt some colours, 
chaps. ,What are they ? 
Pupil—White, black, ged, yellow, 
Teucher—Yes. I asked you also to mar 


such tilings as had those colours. Let me s! 
done. What animals of white colour haye you seen 1 
cats, horses, pigeons and ducks. 


° Pupil— Cows, goats, 
als of black colour? 


Teacher—W hat anim: 
3 Pupil—Covg, goats, cats, dogs, crows, black-birds, ants, 


and beetles.” 


ba 


my little 
green and blue. 


k and remember 
e what you have 


, 


A 
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Teacher —What other black things have you scen ? 

Pupil — Urbrellas, Hookahs, ink, Coats, tar, tape, sticks, 
iron, coal. 

Teacher—What things of red colou 


Pupil—Flowers, cloths, tape, paper, lac, thread, vermilion. 
` Teacher—What things of yellow colour ? Sig 


Pupil—Flowers, flowers of the mustard plant, turmeric, 
the pulp of a ripe jack, jack-wood planks, 
Teacher —What things of green colour? 
Pupil—Leaves of trees, : 
Teacher —What things o; 
Pupil — Thread, paper, 
Teacher —Very good. 


r have you seen 7 


grass, paper, woo], tape, satin. 
f blue colour ? 
flowers. s 


E 


LESSON VI. 
(On Colour.) 


Gray paper, an orange, 
a piece of clean Tag, 3 rose, 


Apparatus : 
of magenta, 
Some water. 


T'eacher—Lcok at that cloud in the sk 
is it? et 
Pupil —The colour seems to be white and also blatk, 


Teacher—Yes, Black and white mixed. Such a colour is 
ealled gray. 


Teacher—What colour is this paper ? 

Pupil—Gray. : ete. 

Teacher—(Shewing the orange) You know this? & 

Pugil—Itis an orange. 

Teacher —What colour is 5t 1 à 
gy Pupil—It seems to be red and also yellow. ` 


Teacher —Yes. Red and yellow mixed. ‘This colour is 
alled Orange colour, 


a brinjal a little 
a porcelain cup, and 


y. Of what colour 


' [Onar. 
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Teacher—(Shewing the brinjal) What is this? 
"Pupil —A brinjal. 
Teacher—What is its colour ? 
Pupil—Blue and red mixed. 
Teacher—Very good. This is the indigo colour. Have any 
of yore seen a cloth of this colour ? 
Pupil—My m6ther has got a Bombay Saree, she told me 
o one day that it was of the indigo colour. 
Tedther—Did she? Very good. (Shewing the magenta) 
This is a thing not known to any of you I suppose. Tt is 
called magenta. On mixing this with water a beautiful colour 
will be produced. 
2 Teacher—(0n dissolving the magenta in water and soaking 
the rag in it) Will you put this rag in the sunshine to dry ? 
Teacher—(After the rag has become dry) What colour is | 
o the rag now? : 
Pupil—It is like red, but not quite red. 
Teacher— White mixed with red, isn’t it? 
Pupil—Yes Sir. 
Teacher—This is the pink colour. (Shewing the rose) 
Do ‘you know this? 
Pupil js a rose. 
Teacher—What difference is there between the colour of 
of this flowér and the colour of that rag ł 


Pupil_—No difference. aw 
Teacher—Quite so. What colours have you learnt to-day ! 


Pupil—Grayg orange, indigo and pink. | : 
Teacher —Good. Henceforth you must try to find out if 
any of the things you see around you haye any of these four 


D 
- eoloura. 


a 
ù —— 


. 
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LESSON VII. 
(Training through the Hand,) . 

Apparatus : A green and a ripe fruit of any kind, a 
ball of soft clay, a bit of wood, a bit of glass, 
various degrees of. smoothness, a bit of blanket, a's 
of rag, and a knife. $ T 

.. Teacher—Shut up your eyes. Keep theín shut and tell 
me the form of this piece of paper. 
Pupil—I cannot say, as T'do not See the paper. i 
Teacher —Keep your eyes shut andtell me the colour of 
the thing I have in my hand. 3 s 

Pupil —I cannot say, as I do not see the thing. 

: Teacher — All right. Open your ey 
know through your eyes then ? 

Pupil—Forms and colours of things. 

Teacher—Yes, What do you know through your hands? 

. Pupil—Whether a thing is hard or soft, whether it. is 
rough or smooth, whether it is light or heavy. These we 
know through our hands. 

Teacher—Very good: (Putting the green and 
fruit, the ball of clay, the bit of wood, and a knife before the 
class) Try these things and arrange them one after another 
n a line in the order of their hardness, 

Teacher—(Putting the various kinds of papers, the bit of 
lanket, and the piece of rag before the class) Will -you now 
ry these things and arrange them «one after: another 
h the order of their smoothness 1 4 9 Lad io À 
| Leacher—(Putting a number of light and heavy things 
efore the class) Will you now try these things and arrange 
em one after another in a line in the order of thei 


papers of 
mall piece 


st 
es now. What do^ you 


the ripe 


in a line 


r lightness: 
Teacher— (Putting the bit of glass and the knife before 


ie pupils) Will you just try--to-seratch the glass with this 
nife ? 
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Pupil—No scratch is made ! : * 
Teacher—Try then to scratch the knife with the glass. 
Pupil—A scratch is made now. 

J'eacher —What does this shew ? 

Pupil—The bit of glass is harder than the knife, 
T'éacker—Very good. . i 


LESSON VIII. 


(Training through the. sense of Taste.) 

Apparatus: Some oranges, a ripe plantain, a little 
sugar, some tamarind, some porcelain cups, a lotak of good 
drinking water, green plums, ripe plums, a little salt, extract 
of. some dried leaves of the jute plant, extract of Gentian 
(chirata) and pepper powder, 

Teacher—What things are sweet, my boys 4 

Pupil—Treacle, sugar; sugar-candy, Sandesh, Rashagolla, 
rice-pudding. 

Teacher —What things are sour ? 

Pupil—Green mangoes, tamarind, lemons, green plums, 
amlakis. 

T'eacher—("Taking an orange) Will you try and tell me 
how the orange tastes ? "n 

Pupil--—If seemes to be sweet and also sour. 

Teacher— Quite right. The juice of an orange is like a 
mixture of two different juices, one sweet and the other sonr. 

Leacker—(Shewing the ripe plantain) What is this. and 
what do you know of its taste, my boy ? 

Pupi!—It isa ripe plantain, its taste is sweet. 

Teacher—Here is some sugar and here is.a little tamarind. 
Now? I will mix together the puly of this plantain, the sugar | 
and the tamarind. Take a little of this, every one of yout 
How do you like it ? : 

Pupil—We like it very well. 
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Teacher—Is it sour or sweet 1 

Pupil—It is both, 

T'eacher— Take this green plum and also a little tamarind. 
Taste them and tell me which is the more sour of the two. 

Teacher—Take this ripe plum and a portion of this 
orange. Which is the more siveet 1 ts 

Leacher—Taste this green plum, will you? 

Pupil —It is sour, 1 

Teacher—Take it with a little salt. How does it taste 
now ? : 
Pupil —1ts taste is not so sour now as before. 
Leacher—Will every one of you now sip a little of each of 


these two extracts ? Which is the more bitter ? 


[The teacher himself should do the same to test the " 


correctness of the answer.] 

Teacher—(Mixing pepper powder with sugar) Will you 
taste this mixture ? 

Pupil—1t is both hot and sweet. 

Teacher—Very good. 


LESSON IX. 
(Training through the Ear.) 


Teacher Shut up your eyes, my young lads. (Striking a 
a book or any other thing with the hand) What pon you 
heard ? , 
1 Pupil—A sound. 


- o Teacher—Shut up your yes once more. (Closing the dips. i 


and making a sound like the groaning of a tiger) What have 
you heard this time ? é 
_Pupil— Another sound. j 


. 
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Teacher —Open your eyes but shut up your ears by thurst- 

» ing the forefingers of your hands into the ear-holes. 
(Striking a book before the pupil's eyes) What do you 

hear 1 í 

Pupil —Nothing. 

Tegcker—You all saw me striking the book with the fore 
finger of my right hand. Why did n’t you hear the sound 
then ? 

Puyil—Our ears were closed. 

T'eacher—NW hat then if you had no ears ? 


Pupil— We could not hear any sound. 
Leacher— Do you know what we call them who cannot 


hear ? ^ ò 
Pupil—Deaf. , 

T'eacher— Very good. (Giving a light stroke on the table 

, and immediately afterwards a big one) How many sounds haye 


you heard ? 
a Pupil—Two sounds. 
| Teacher— Whav is the difference between the two ! 
Pupil—'The first is small, the second is big. 
Teacher—Quite so. A small souud is called a soft sound, 
and a big sound is called a loud sound. 
Teacher-—Kedar, will you come tome? I will tell you 
j something in whispers. “Go behind this house and make a 
if sound like-coo' ; then go to that spot (pointing to a definite 


place) and do the same, will you d 
Teacher—(After the coos are heard) How many coos have 


you heard ? 


Papil—Two. 
Teacher — What is the difference between the two ? 


Pupil—The first one seemed to come from behind this 


house, and the othcr from some distance. 


/ 


5 


. 
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: Teacher —BRight. Henceforth whenever you hear a sound 


you must try to find out the direction and the distance of the j 


place from which it comes. 


T'eacher—(In a very soft and pleasant voice) « Gopal, my 
' darling, will you come to me?” (Immediately Afterwards, in 


a rough and diságreeable voice) “Will you come to me, Gopal P _ 


What is the diference betwe 


en these two ways of speaking, 
my little friends ? d 


Pupil—Gopal would like to be spoken to in the first way © 


but not in the second, 
Teacher —Quite right. A sound is called pleasant when 
you like to hear it, and unpleasant when you don’t. You must 
therefore all learn to speak in a pleasant manner, 
Leacher—You know very ‘well what crying means, At 
times you cry and at times you laugh. Yon see also others 
doing the same. Can you tell me then wha 
between a cry and a laugh ? 
Pupil—A cry is caused by pain, 


t is the difference 


Teacher—Quite right. There are other sounds also which 
give similar indications, Here is an instance :— 
like a man suffering from fever) “ g, S yt 
ing a singing tone) "€ s €—$—8$. g ", 
ence between these two kinds of Sounds, 


(Groaning 
' (Then mimick- 
What is the differ- 
my little cnaps ? 


Pupil—The first seems to be caused by pain, the second 
by pleasure. 


avJT'eacher—Very good. You must have also heard different 
animals making different sounds. ^ You must-henezforth try to 
know the animals by their sounds, as also to find out the 
cause of any particular sound. 
Teacher —'To speak is^but to make 
through the mouth. If we had not 
sounds, what then ? 


a number of founds 
the power to make such 


n 


a laugh is caused by pleasure. 
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Pupil—We could not speak. 

Teacher—Quite right. Do you know what we call them 
who cannot speak ? 

Pupil—Dumb. 


5o LESSON X. 
(Training through the Sense of Smell.) 


Apparatus : : A piece of Sandal-wood or some roses, a 
match box, some hairs, a small earthen pot containing embers, 
and a little resin. 

Teacher—(Shewing the piece of sandal-wood) You all know, 
this substance? 

^ Pupil—It is a piece of sandal-wood. 
Teacher —Will you smell it? What do you find 1 
. ~ Pupil—Tt hasa good smell, 
SAN T T'eacher—W hat are these ? 
Pupil—Hairs. 
E Teacher —I will ignite a match and burn these hairs. You 
get a smell now, don’t you? What sort of smell is this? 
Pupil—lit is a bad smell. 
is Teacher—You all know the smell of a rotten fish or of the - 
| ~ . rotten body of a dead cat, Don’t you? What sort of smell is 


° 


| that ? 
li Pupil—A very bad smell. 
p. f'eachgr—You know also the smell of rotten leaves and 


branches of trees? How «does this smell differ from that oi 


1 -the rotten body of a dead cat? 

| s Pupil—The smell of rotten leaves is also*bad but not so 
bad as the other. 

i Feacher—Shut up your Gs. will you? (Burning the - 

A resin) What is this the smell of q 

j Pupil—It is the smell of resin. 
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Teacher— Wil you go to that open spot (pointing to a 
place in the play ground) and see if there is any smell of any 
kind there? 

Pupils—(On arrival at the fixed spot) No smell here. 

Teacher—Come back to yourseats my boys. Was there 
any smell in thissroom before the resin was burnt 1 

Pupil—No Sir. ` 

Teacher —This shews that pure air has’no smell. When- 
ever therefore you get any smell you must know that there 
is something else which gives it. What would you ‘call tho 
air which is full of smell of 'any kind ? 

Pupil —Impure. i 

Leacher—Very good. To breathe air having a bad smell 
is harmful. You must therefore avoid such air by all means.’ 


LESSON XI. 


(On measurement of Length, ete.) 
Apparatus: A number of jute sticks, 
Teacher—Look here, my boys. This is a piece of jute 
stick ; I am going to break off a part one cubit long. 


Teacher —Take a stick, every one of you, and do as I have 
done, j i 


Teacher—Let me have your cubit measures, I” put them 
` together this,way. What do you find? - 

Pupil—The sticks are not equal. 

Teacher—What does this shew 1 

Pupil—The cubit is not the same for all persons. 
- Leacher—Geod. I am now going to break off a “part one 
span (bighat) long. 

Teacher —Will you do thie same now? -Will you break off 
another such part? Will you again break off a part one 
oubii long 1 


AS à àó0 o 1 
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ə Teacher—You have broken off three pieces, Will you 
now try and see if the two smaller pieces are together equal 
in length to the larger one? 

Pupil—it is so. 

Teacher —W hat does this shew ? 

Pupil —Two spans make one cubit. 

T'eacher—Good. Look here I am going to break off a 

“piece four angulis long. Now another ; what is the length 
of this 1 

Pupil —Eight angulis. 
Teacher —Now ayother ; what is its length ? 


D 


Pupil—Dw elve angulis, 

- Leacher—All right. Will you similarly break off Mites 
pieces ? 

Teacher—You have now got two groups of sticks. What 
"are the lengths of the sticks in the first group ? : 

Pupil—One span, one span and one cubit. 

T'eacher — W hat in the second group ! 

Pupil —Four angulis, eight angulis, twelve angulis. 

TLeacher—All right. Will you now compare the twelve- 
angulistick with either of the span-sticks ? 

Pupil —They are equal ? 

Teacher—W hat does it shew ? 

Pupil—Twelve angulis make one span. 

Teacher—How many angulis make a cubit then ? 

Pupil—Tweuty-four angilis make a cubit. 

Teaches —Very good. You must remember then that - 
twelve angulis make one span, and two spans or twenty-four 
angulis make one cubit. P 

Teücher—(Spreading a chadar on the ground) What is its e ` 
shape like ? 

Pupil—An obiong. 

Teacher —Shew me the long sides and the short sides of it. 
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Teacher—The long side is called the length and the short 
side the breadth of the chadar. See how I measure its length. 
I find the length to be three cubits and two angulis: Kedar, 

will you do the same now and tell me its length ? 
Kedar—tt is four cubits and ten angulis. 
Teacher-—Gopal, will you measure its breadth 1. 
Gopal—The breadth is two cubits and six” angulis. 
Teacher —Akshoy, will you also measure the breadth 1 
Akshoy—The breadth is two cubits and nine angulis. 
J'eacher—Gopal, take this rod and measure off a part 
three and a half cubits long. Now stand up straight and 
hold the measured stick by your side. Compare your height 
with that of the stick. : 
Gopal—They are equal. k 
Teacher—Very good. You can all try this experiment 


when you go home. Every one will find his height to be . 


three cubifs and a half by his own measure. ` 


LESSON XII. 
(On measurement of Length, etc.) 
Apparatus: Some mid-ribs of cocoa-nut leaflets, a few 
pieces of. Jute stick, a piece of thread, a brick sbaped body, 
a flat bamboo slip, and a knife. i 
Teacher—This line is exactly three inches long. 


(Taking one of the mid-ribs) From this stick I will mea- 
sure off a part equal to that line. What is the length of this 
bit then ? 


Pupil —Three inches. 
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Teacher—I will now break off a piece whose length is 
equal to that of two such bits. What is the length of this 
piece then ? 


o 


Pupil—Six inches. _ l 

Teacher—I now want a larger piece equal in length to two: 
such pieces. What is the length of this large piece then ? 

Pupil—Twelve inches. 

Teacher—Good. One foot is another name for "twelve 
inches”. What is the length of this stick then ? 

Pupil—One foot. 2 

Teacher—Take,, this foot-stick and measure off three feet 
from that Jute stick. 

Teacher—AM right. One yard is the name for “three 


feo” What is the length then of the piece that you have 


measured off ? 
Pupil—One yard. 
Teacher—(Tearing off a three-inch bit from the piece of 
thread) What is the length of this bit of thread ? 
Pupil—Three inches. . 
Teacher—Let us divide this bit into three equal parts, 


|| What is the length of each part t - 

/ Pupil-—One inch. 

i j Teacher —Right. How is an inch related to a foot ? 
Pupil—Twelve inches make one foot. — * 


Teacner—How is a foot related to a yard ? 


Pupil—Three feet make one yard. : ; 
Teacrer—(Putting the prick-shaped body with the shortest 
edges vertical) Which side is the length and which the breadth 


| of the upper face of the brick ? : 


the length of this face, and the breadth of the brick is the 


same as the breadth of this face. 


f Teacher—Right. The length of the brick is the same cs” 
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Teacher—Look*at the standing up edges of the brick. 
Each of them measure the thickness of the brick. 

Teacher—We have got here a flat bamboo slip. I will 

` measure off one foot from it by means of the foot-stick already 

prepared. Let me cut off the rest with the knife. Here then 

isa foot-measure for you. See how I divide it into wwelve 

equal parts and mark the points of divisicn. Will you take 


this bamboo slip now and measure the length, breadth, aud 
thickness of the brick ? 


Teacher—Very good. I will make a slip like this for 
every one of you. You will then be able to measure the 
length, breadth and thickness of various things. 


LESSON XIII. : e 
(On a Chair.) 
Teacher —What is the name of this thing, my little 
friend ? » 
Pupil—A chair. 
Teacher—W hat is it used for ? 
Pupil—It is to sit upon. 
Teacher— Of. what is it made ? NP 
Pupil—It is made of wood. 
Teacher—Who has made it ? 
Pupil—The carpenter. 
ZTacher —What other things dogs the carpenter make 7 
Pupil— Boxes, door-frames, doors, benchesy staol, tables, 
taktaposhes, racks. 
Teacher—How many legs has the chair ? _ 
Pupil—It has fouy legs. 5-0 
Teacher— What other things of wood are there in this 
room, having four legs ? 
Pupil—Stools, tables. 
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^ Teacher —How do the legs of the chair look. 
Pupil—The front legs are straight, the hind legs are bent. 

d T'eacher— What are these two ? 
Pupil—tThese are the hands of the chair. 
Teacher —What do the hands look like ? 
Papil—Like crooked lines. 
Teacher—Of what use are the hands ? 
| Pupil—They are to rest our hands upon when we sit upon 
| the cháir. 
| Tencher—Yes. What if a chair had no hands ? 

Pupil—It would be less comfortable to sit upon it. 

Teacher —What is this ? 
' Pupil—The back of the chair, 


Teacher —Of what use is the back 1 
Pupil—lt is to rest our backs upon when we sit upon 


z the chair. 
Teacher—What is the difference between sitting upon à 


stool and sitting upon a chair ? 
Pupil—To sit upon a chair is more 
Teacher—Of this chair and this stoo 
Teacher—Of this chair and this 


comfortable. 
] which is the heavier 1 
slate which is the 


smoother 1 


— € 


| š LESSON XIV. 

I1 (On a state and Percil.) 
o aA : A slate, à slate-pencil, a slate without the 

the wooden frame, and a handi. 
Teacher—What is the name of this t| 
Pupil—A slate. 


Teacher —What is it used for 1 
Pupil—Itis to write upon; to draw figures upon. 


hing ! 
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T'eacher— What is this % 

Pupil—aA slate pencil. 

Teacher—Of what use is it 1 

Pupil —1t is to write upon the slate with. 

Teacher+-What is the form of the pencil ? 

Pupil—It is like a straight line. s a 

Teacher—Of what shape is the slate? 2 

Pupil—It is like an oblong. 

Teacher—What is this all round the slate 1 zi 

Pupil—It is the frame. 

Teacher—Here you have two slates, one with a frame and 
the other without it. Will you try and tell me which is the 
more convenient to use 1 

Pupil—(Holding up the former) This one is the more 
convenient to use. : 

Teacher—Quite so. The slate has got sharp edges and 


corners which cannot hurt us if there is a frame like this all 
round. 


Teacher—Of what colour is the slate or the pencil ? 

Pupil—'They are both of the black colour. 

Teacher—When you write upon a-slate, of what colour are 
the marks made ? hc 

Pupil—The marks are white. 


Teacher —What becomes of the pencil after it is used for - 
some time ? 


Pupil—lt becomes smaller in size. . 
Yeacher—Ot the slate and the pencil which is the softer 1 
Pupil—The pencil s ash 


Teacher—Hów do you know it ? 

Pupil—The pencil wears by constant use, but the slate 
does not. ‘ a 

Teacher—Good. What would happen if the slate were 
thrown upon the ground 1 


Pupil—lIt would break. 
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Teacher—What are those things called that are easily 
broken 1 i 

Pupil—Brittle. 

Teacher—Do you find any other thing here which is 
brittle ? * 

Pupil—This handi. 


e 


LESSON XV. 


(On a Book.) 
Apparatus : A book, a sheet of paper, & lotah of water, 
a few scraps of paper. : 
x Tiacher—What have I got in my hand ? e 
Pupil—A book. Y 
Teacher—1 put it upon the table. What is the shape of 
` its top? 
Pupil—The top is of the oblong shape. 
Teacher—Of what shape is the whole thing ? 
Pupil—It is shaped like a. brick. 
Teacher —What are these? 4 
Pupil—The leaves of the book. 
Teagher—Axre the leaves rough ot smooth? Just try, will 
yout , " - E 
Pupil —The leaves are smooth. 
Teachhr— What is this part of the book called ? 
Pupjl—1t is the covering of the book. 
Teafher—Of the covering and the leaves which is the 


smoother? © 
Pupil—The leaves. o 
Teacher—Ot what colour is the covering! What is the 
n colgur of the leaves ? : 4 
Pupil— The leaves are white. 
i Teacher—iow many sides has each leaf? 
Pupil—Two sides. 


9 


o 
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Teacher—Each side of a leaf is called a page. How many 
pages are there in three leaves then ? 

Pupil—Six pages. 

Teacher —How many pages in ten leaves 1 

Pupil — Twenty pages. 

Teacher—See how I fold this sheet of paper. 
leaves have been formed ? c 

Pupil —Two leaves. 


Teacher—I fold it once more, 
time? 


Pupil—Four leaves, m 
Teacher— I fold it again. How many leáves this time ? 
Pupil —Vight leaves. 1 i 
Peacher—I fold it a fourth time, 
Pupil—Sixteen leaves, 
Teacher—The larget the number of folds 
the size of each leaf, Isu'& it? 
` Pupil—Yes Sir, , 
Teacher—Do you know the name of the place where books 
are printed ? «It is called a Press, What is it called ? 
Pupil—A Press, 


Teacher —Wil 
to do so? 


Pupil —Very easy. 


How many 


How many leave’ this 


How many leaves now 4 


the smaller is 


l you tear off this serap of paper? Is “it easy 


Teacher—This shews that you should always handle a book 
with care, otherwise it may be torn! 
Peacher—(Wetting one of the scraps) Take this diy scrap 
and this wet one. Which is the more easily torn? U 
Pupil —The wet Scrap. : 
Teacher — What then if your book gets wet ? > 
, Pupil—It may be easily torn. 2 


Teacher—Very good. You must then all take good care 
of your books. , a 


* 
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LESSON XVI. 
5 ` (On a Tree and its Fruits.) 
Apparatus :—A Young Bel plant, and a ripe Bel. 
Neacher—-What is this picture of? 
bi] 
| 
[x 
T in 
E , 
ji Pupil—A large tree. 


Teachtr—What are these ? 
Pupit—The coots of the tree. 
Teacher —How many are the roots ? 
Pupil—The roots are many. 
C Peacher—You learnt last year w 
called? What is it called ? 
,Pupil—It i$ the stem. 


o 


hat this part of the treu is 


in 
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Teacher—Do you know what are these 1 

Pupil—They are the branches of the tree. - 

Teacher— What are these ? 

Pupil—The leayes. 

Teacher —Do you know this thing ? 

Pupil—lt is « young Bal plant. 

Teacher—Point out the roots, the stem, the PROBES aud 
the leaves of this plant, -Will you? 


Pupil—These are the roots, this is the stem, these are the 
leaves. It has no branches. 

J'eacher--Very good. A young plant has no branches. 
As the plant grows it gradually begins to have branches. * 

Teacher —What does the plant do with its roots ? 

Pupil—The plant sucks up the watery part of the soil 
through the roots. 

Leacher—The roots are useful in another way. They hold 
the plant firmly in the ground. They may thus be called the - 


legs of the plant. The roots are therefore both legs and 
mouths of the plant, 


Teacher—What did we do last year to keep the mango 
plant in the pot alive? 


Pupil —NWe had to moisten the earth every day with water. 
Teacher—How are.the plants and trees that you see all 


around kept alive? What moistens the soil in gacn they 
grow? 


Pupil—The rain water. 


Leacher—Very good. What is this ? 
Pupil—A Bel. 

Teacher —What is its shape t 

Pupil —Round. 
Teacher—Ts the feuit green or ripe ? 
Pupil —]It is ripe. 

Teacher —How do you know it ? 
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Pupil—From its colour which has become yellowish. 
Teacher—I will break it open. How does the inside look ? 
Pupil—tit looks red. 
Teacher—(Taking out some seeds) What are these ? 

` Pupil—They are the seeds of the fruit. | 
Teacher—What happens if we put oné of them into a 


raoist ground 1 
Pupil —After Sometime a plant will grow ont of it. 
M. Teagher—W hat will the plant grow into at last ? 
Pupil—1t will grow into a large Bel tree. 
Teacher—We shall get Bels from that tree again! We 
get a Seed from the fruit, a plant from the seed, a tree from 
the plant, and fruits again from the tree! Wonderful ! 


LESSON XVII. 
(On a Mango and Plantain.) 


Apparatus :—A number of green and ripe mangoes, 
a number of green and ripe plantains, and a knife. 

Teacher—I place these fruits before you, my dear friends. 
I touch them at random and you tell me the name of the 
thing I touch. x 

Pupil—A ripe mango, a green plantain, a ripe plantain, a 

. green mahgo, etc. n ^ E 
Teacller—How do the green mango and the green plan- 


tain differ in colour! . 
Pupil—They do not differ at all. Both are of the green 
* colour. + aa 


Teacher—Do the ripe mango and a ripe plantain differ 
in colour ? . 
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Pupil—Yes. The colour of the mango is orange but the 
colour of the plantain is yellow. 5 
Teacher — How do they differ in shape ? : 

Pupil —The mango looks round but not quite round like a 
ball. The plantain is longish in this direction and roundish 
in that. to 

Leacher—Will you try these fruits and tell me which of 
them are hard and which soft? : 

Pupil—The green fruits are hard, the ripe ones are soft. C 

Teacher —("Taking a ripe mango and peeling it) What am 
I doing, my boys ? 

Pupil—You are peeling the mango. 


T'eacher—I will give every one of you a slice to eat. «What 
is the taste? 


Pupil—Sweet and sour both, 
T'eacher— What part of the mango has been thrown away 
: and what part has been eaten ? . 
Pupil—The rind has been thrown away and the pulp has 
been eaten, ; 3 
Leacher—When the pulp is eaten what remains 1 
Pupil—The stone. 
Leacher—Look, I will peel this ripe plantain now. Whic. 
is the easier to peel, the mango or the plantain ? 
Pupil—The plantain. 
Leacher—Will you-taste the plantain now? 
Pupil—It is all sweet, not sour at all. 
Teacher--How does the pulp of the ripe mango differ in * 
colour from that of the ripe plantain ? F 
Pupil—The pulp of the mango is yellowish, the pulp of 
the plantain is white. 
Leacher—Nume tlie different parts of the mango. 
Pupil—The rind, the pulp, the stone, 
T'eacher—Name the different parts of the plantain, 
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Pupil —The rind, the pulp, the seeds. 
J'eacher— Very good. We will now plant the stone and 
the seeds in our garden and water them every day to make 


them grow. 


e 


M LESSON:XVIII. 


^ (On Seeds.) 
^ Apparatus: ‘A number of cocoa-nut-shell-cups ; 
number of grains of paddy, wheat, barley, mustard, linseed, 


a 


gram, and various pulses. 
Teacher—You see before you, my boys, a number of cocoa- 


nut-shell-cups with a number of grains in each. As I, touch 
a cup tell me what kind of grains it contains. j 
Pupil—Linseed, gram, paddy, wheat, barley, etc. 
b Teacher—Point out the seeds that give oil. “What ‘are 


" the things that paddy gives us ? 
Teacher —How does a grain of mustard differ from a grain 


^ of linseed in shape and colour t 
Teacher—NW hat are the uses of the mustard oil ? 
y Teacher — . How are the pulses used ? 
Teacher—What do we get from" wheat, and what from 
barley? 9° 
Teacher—The other day, you remember, I put some paddy 
Harish, will you bring that cup 


grains into a cup of water. 
from its pljce ? How do the grains look ? > 
Pupil {The grains have become larger in size and some- 


thing seems to have come out from each ! 
Teacher—The thing that has come out is called the sprout. 

It is this sprout that gradually grows into a plant. 
Teacher—NWe shall now try and see if the different seeds 


,that we have before us will give sprouts if similarly placed. - 


a 
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LESSON XIX. 
(On Grass.) 


Apparatus :~ A number of grass plants, a knife, some ` 
paddy plants, soine cocoa-nut-shell-cups and water, ; 

Teacher—l will give a grass plant to every one of you. 
Examine it carefully. How are its roots? o 


Pupil—They are white (or grey) in colour and thin like P 
hair. o 


Teacher—Do you see the stem of the plant, the branches 
and the leaves ? 


Pupil—No branches are seen, the stem'and the Ion gen only 
are seen, 


Teacher—NW hat colour are the stem and the leaves 1 


Pupil—They are both of the green colour. 
T'eacher— What shape are the leaves 1, 


Pupil—They are long and narrow. 

Teacher— What do you find at those places on the stem 
frorn which the leaves grow ? 

Pupil —Knots. ) 

Teacher—I will cut open the stem. How does the inside 
look ? d 

Pupil—It is hollow. 

Teacher—Yes, A grass plant is like a bamboo. 

Teacher—1l will now give every one of you a paddy plant. 
Will you compare the two 1 * & 

Pupil—The roots are alike. The stems’ are alike. The 
leaves are of the same shape, ; 

Teacher —How are the stems alike ? 

Pupil—The stem of the paddy plant is hollow too and has 
knots in it. 

Teacher—What is the difference between a paddy plant * 
and a grass plant then 1 i 


a 


- other than the 
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Pupil—The paddy plant is larger than’ the grass plant. 

Teacher—(Taking some grass plants having flowers) What 
do you find on the tops of these plants ? 

Pupil—A number of very small round balls: of green 


colour. e 


Leacher—Vhese are the flowers of the plant ! 

T'eacher— Whataanimals have you seen feeding on grass 1 
Pupil— Horses, cows, goats, sheep and buffalloes. 

Teacher —Besides being food to so many animals the grass 
js useful in another way. It keeps the ground cool, The 
sun-shine makes the bare ground more heated than the ground 
on which there is grass. A grassy spot is also very beautiful 


^ 


to leok at. 


LESSON XX. 
(On the Jute Plant.) 


Apparatus: A Jute plant, a bunch of Jute, a number 
of Jute plants rotted in water, some Malshas and water. | 


(Placing the Jute plant before the pupils) Last 


Teacher— 
The jute stick is no 


year you Had a lesson on jute stick. 
wood of the plant that now lies before you, 
Teacher—What is this 1 


Pupil—it bunch of Jute. „ : 
Teacher-Ho yeu know where do these thread-like things 


come from? They come from the bark of plants like the one 
before you. ^ 
Teacher—Here are a few jute plants yhich have rotted, 
being kept under water for some days. I will give one of 
these rotted plants to each of you, and keep one with me. 
„See how I strip off its bark. Do as I do. 


——————————_ TUEUTUUMMUMME 
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Teacher—Let every one take a malsha of water and wash 
his own strips. Do as I do. s 
i Teacher—Done. Now let us put our strips in the sun- 
shine to dry. When the strips become dry they will look the 
same as this bunch of jute. í 
Teacher—(Taking out a fibre from the bunch) What is 
this, my boy 1 x 
Pupil —A fibre of Jute. 
Teacher—Just see if you can tear it. R 
Pupil—It is torn most easily. 
Teacher—l. will now give you not one 
of fibres. Try to tear them together. 
Puipil—t fail to do so. e 
Teacher—Gopal, you hold this bundle at one end, Kedar, 
you hold it at the other, Now pull it and tear it if you can. 
Pupils—We fail. 


Teacher—You see then that a single fibre can be easily 


torn, but when a number of them are put together tbey form 
a strong bundle. E 


Te 
jute. 


fibre but a number 


acher—l will show yon now how ropes are made from 


Leacher—You must henceforth try to.find out what things 
are made of jute, 


as also the various ways in which such 
things are used. * t 


LESSON XXL | 
(On Parts of the Human Body.) 


Teacher—Nabin, will you come to me 1* (Covering Nabin’s 
hair with a Chadar) Which part of Nabin’s head do you find 
covered, my boys! 


Pupil—The hair. 
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` Teacher—Which part of the head has not been covered ? 
5 Pupil—The face. 
dt Teacher—Yes. What smaller parts of the body does the 
face'contain t e Ó 
Pupil—The nose, the eyes, the ears, the mouth. 
Teácher— Good." Will you now all put your right hands 
ES upon your foreheaNs 1 à 
Teacher—Shew your eye brows, How many eye brows 
have you each 1 
Teacher—Shew your eyelids. How many eyelids have you 


each t j 
Teagher—Shew your eye lashes. ‘How many eye lashes 


o 


have you each ? 
Pupils—Two eye lashes. 


5 Teacher—Shew your cheeks. How many cheeks have you 
I3 each 1. 
Teacher—Shew your chins. How many chins haye you 
o each? 
Pupils—QOue. 


Teacher—Shew your lips. How many lips have you each ? 
Teacher—-Open your mouths this time. Shew your tongues. 
Shew your,feeth. How many rows of teeth have you each ? 
Teacher—If you look at any body's Jace what do you find 
besides the nose,-the eyes and the ears ? 
; Í Pupil The forehead, the eye brows, the eyelids, the eye 
lashes, the cheeks, the chin and the lips. 
Teacher —What do you find within the mouth ? 
Pupil—The tongue and the teeth. 
TLeacher—Very good. 2 


a 
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LESSON XXII. 
(On Parts of the Human Body). 

Teacher—Nobin, come to me. -Will you? Which part of 
Nobin’s body is this? 

Pupil—The neck. w AGE us? 

Teacher—What are these! a 

Pupil—The Shoulders. : s 

Teacher—Will you each put your right hand upon your 
left shoulder and the left hand upon the right: shoulder 1 

Teacher—What are these 1 j 

Pupil—The armpits. b 

Teacher—Will you put your right hand into your left 
armpit and the left hand into the right armpit? 


Teacher—Shew your wrists. How many wrists haye you 
each 1 


a 


Teacher—Look here, this is Nobin’s right arm, this is 


Ronee left arm. Which part of the body is called the arm 
then 


Pupil—The part from the armpit to the wrist is called 
the arm. 


Teacher—What are at the ends of the arms? 

Pupil—The hands. 

Teacher—Very good, Will you now all do as I tell you? 
Hold up your right'arms, Hold up your left.arm&. Hold up 
both the arms. Shew your left elbow by the right hand. 
Shew your right elbow by the lef; hand. Stand ùp straight 
with the right hand upon the óreast and tho left Hand upon 
the delly. Shéw your waist by the right hand and the back 
by the left. Shew your richt thigh by the right hand and the 
left thigh by the :eft hand. Shew your right knee Ly the 
right hand and the left knee by the left hand. Shew your 


right ankle by the right hand and the left ankle by the left 
hand, 


. breast, the waist, the left thi 
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Teacher —Which part of the body is called the leg? 

Pupil—The part from the knee to the ankle is the leg. 

Teacher—Good. Will you now all stand up and shew the 
parts of the body that I name? The head, the neck, the 
right eye, the left ear, the right cheek, the tongue, the left 
shoulder, the left arm, the right ‘armpit, the left, elbow, the 
gh, the right leg; the left ankle. 


Teacher—Very good. You will have an exercise of this - 


kind fróm time to time. 


—— 


: » LESSON XXIII. 
; (On a Cat.) 


S ;—A tame cat and some water. 


Li 


Apparatu 
Teacher—NW hat is this the picture of 3 


Pupd—A cat. 

Teacher —What kind 0 
Pupil—A beast. 
“Teacher —How m 
Pupil—Four legs. 
Teacher —(Shewing 
Pupil—The whiskers. 


f animal is a cat? 


any legs has the cat 1 


the whiskers) what are these ? 
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Teacher—Let me put -my forefinger successively on the 
different parts of the cat’s body in this picture; will you 
name the parts as I touch them ? 

Pupil—The head, the tail, the eyes, the ears, the neck, 
the back, the belly, the mouth, the legs, the feet.” 

Teacher —What is the form of the cat’shead? i ' a 

Pupil—Round. i ^ 

Teacher —NWhat is it that the cat has, but a man has not? 

Pupil—The tail. 9 
Teacher—What is it that a man has, but a cat has not? 
Pupil—The hands, é 


Teacher—In what other way does the body of a cat differ 
from the body of a man ? : 


Pupil—The cats body is covered with fur which a man 
has not. 
Teacher— Look at the pupils of its e 


yes (putting the tame « 
cat before the children). How do they differ from those of any 
of you? 


Pupil—The pupils of the cat’ 
Our pupils are round. 


T'eacher—Very good, Will you count the toes 
has on each foot? 

Pupil—Five’ toes on each front foot, 
hind foot. 


3 eyes are long and narrow. 
that the cat 


S 
Four toes on each 


Teucher—(After caressing the cat a little) Will. you feel the 
undersurfaces of her feet? “ 


Pupil —They are very soft, "MT 

Teacher—Yes. These soft things are called pads. 
find the claws at the ends of her toes? 

Pupil—No Sir. 


Teacher—(Exciting her tem 
now t 


Pupil—Yes Sir. 


Do you 


G 


per) Do you find the claws 
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f Teacher— What do you learn from this? 
o Pupil—The claws are hidden when the cat is in good tem- 
per, but they come out when.she is angry. i 
Teacher—Good. I will now throw a little dust on the cat's 
body. Whatvis she doing ? F 
Pupii—She has been tryir 
she licks the body ! 
Pupil—she is cleaning her body with the tongue. Sbe 
"always likes to be clean. "The cat has therefore a very good 
lesson to teach you, You must always try to be neat and 
clean like the cat. 


Teacher—Let the cat lie 
Silently watch the cat’s ears as I make a sound. 


ng to shake off’ the dust. How 


down still for some time. Don’t 


trouble her. 
What do you find ? 

Pupil—Her ears have stood up erect ! 

Teacher— What is the differénce then between our ears 


^ and those of the cat? 
Pupil—The cat can move her ears. 


Teacher—Very good. 


We cannot move ours. 


m LESSON XXIV. 
(On Drawing). 


these that I have drawn on your slate, 


e 


Teacher—-What are 


/ny yours boy 1 


` Pupil—A right angle, an obtuse angle, and an acute angle. 
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Teacher—Will you do as I have done? Draw a right . 


angle below the right angle, an obtuse angle below the obtuse 
angle, and an acute angle below the acute angle. 
Teacher — What have I drawn now ? 


Pupil —Three isosceles triangles. 
Teacher—Do they differ from one another in any way 3 
Pupil—Yes, The first has one right angle and two acute 


angles. The second has one obtuse angle and two acute - 


angles. The third has three acute angles. 

Teacher— Very good. The first is called a right angled 
triangle ; the second, an obtuse angled triangle : and the third, 
an acute angled triangle. 

Teacher— Wil You doas I have done? Below each tri- 
angle make a copy of it. ^ 

Teacher—W hat have I drawn now? 


Pupil—A quadrilateral, a square, and an oblong, 


draw various Geometrical figures. 


» constructs & form the ch! 


` leaf, a lemon leaf. 
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Teacher —Below each figure make a copy of it. Will you, 
my good little friends t : TNT , 


Note.—In a similar way the children are to be taught to 
After having had a good 


exercise, in the drawing gures they will be able to 
invent forms for themselves by the placing of sticks in the 
manner indicated in Lesson XX, Chapter V; as soon as he 
ild shall copy it on his slate. 


of such fi 


^ 


4 ` LESSON XXV. 
(On Drawing-) 


- Apparatus : Leaves of various plants. 
Teacher--Y have brought & number of leaves for you, my 
I want to see if you know them. Tell me the 


shew it to you. 
leaf, a jack leaf, à plum leaf, a mango 


little friends. 

name of each leaf as I 
Pupil—A Banyan 

will you? Place it first 


Teacher—Take this Banyan leaf, 


of all on the table and press i 
Peachar—Now place it on 


t so that it may lie quite flat. 
your slate in the following 


manner .;— 
/ 


f e o 
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Teacher —Now hold it with your left hand and trace its 
outline by the pencil. 
Pupil—Here it is ! 


Teacher —Very good. Will 
of each of the other leaves 1 s 

Teacher —Will you trace the outline of a jack leaf? Will 
Jou now make a copy of it by its side t 

Teacher—Very good. Examine your copy now. Place the 


leap over it and see how the copy differs from the original. 
If you find any defect, correct it, 

Note. This method of com 
original will not only help 


you similarly trace the outline 


Paring the copy with the 
in training the eye but will also 
fix the form of the original more clearly in the mind, 
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LESSON XXVI. 
(On the writing of the letters of the Alphabet.) 


Apparatus: A number of tamarind seeds for each 


Pri . 


Teacher—1 will write an aw (4) upon your slate, my 


good lad. 


s 


o 
What do you call it ? 


Pupil—Aw. 
Teacher—Good, Will you now place your seeds over it ? 


Pupil—Done ! 


T'eacher—Now mako"s copy of the letter, my little-chap. 


Pupil—This is the copy; Sir. 


US s 


Teacher —Very good. 


In a similar way the children are to be taught to write 


sadby, all tho lettere, ofr the alphabet. ] 
(kono 
LESSON XXVII. 
$ (On Stick Laying.) 
Apparatiis: A number of bundles of three-inch-sticks ; 


a number of bundles of one-inch-sticks. 
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Teacher—The following are dome of the forms that may be 
constructed with five equal sticks :— 


Will you make a copy of each 
own sticks ? 


Teacher—The following are some of the forms y 


which may 
be constructed with two long sticks and two short ones ;— 


of these figures with y 


our 
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" vi] 
Will you make a copy of ach o 


* own sticks ? 
Note. After the children have had so 
. this kind they will be able to invent various forms for them- 
selves, and this occupation will gradually become more and 
° 


more attractive to them. 


f these figures with your 


me exercises of 


^ 


R LESSON XXVII. 
(On Notation up to 100.) 


Teacher—My little friends, you all know how to write the 
numbers from one to nine. Iam going to teach you to-day 
how to write the numbers from ten to one hundred ? 

Teucher—W hat do you find on the board t- 

10 


1— One with a zero after it. 
This is how £e" is written. To write ten . 


Will you each write ten 


n= 


Pupi 

Teacher—Yes. 
isto write one with a zero after it. 
on your slates now 1 

Teacher— One ten is 
it? What do you now find on th 


20- 


written with a zero after one, Isn't 


e board then ? 


Pupil--Two tens. 
Teacher—Very £00 
your slates) 1 Will you 
ff Pupil—Here it is. 
409, 
One hundred 
that one b 


d. „Will you each write three tens on 


now write ten tens 1 


| ^ 
ə 

a Teacher—Excellent. js another name for 

undred is to be written 


ten tens. Remember then 


with £200 zeros after one. 


3 
Lá T M. 7 
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Teacher—What are the names for “two tens”, “three 
tens", etc. ? 
Twenty, thirty, forty, etc." 
Teacher—Read the numbers written on the board :— 


30, -~ 50,  .80, 109. 
Pupil—Thirty, fifty, eighty, one hundred. 
Teacher—Good. What is written on thé board now ? 

11 » 
Pupil—One after one. 
Teacher—This means one ten and ane. 


° 
Teacher — What are now written on the board | 


then te — 
nA Med 85, 89. K 
Pupil—One ten and two, three tens and five, eight tens 
and nine, 


Peacher—Very good. 


What are the short names for these 
numbers ? j 


Pupil —Twelve, thirty five, eighty nine. 
Teacher—Very good. 


Read the numbers written on the. 
board. 


24, 37, 59, 5575 


LJ 
Pupil—Twenty four, thirty seven, fifty three. . 
Teacher —Will you now write all the numbers. from eleven 
to one hundred 1 Y 


Pupil—Here they are ;— 


° 
e. On) 


11,.. 49, 18) 44, ps 
16, 17, 18, 19, 920, 


.  &6 v 
Teacher—Very good, my little friends. 
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LESSON XXIX. 
(On Addition.) 


Teacher —Here you have two rows of slates, my boys. 


How many in each 1 ^ 


w and-four in the second. - 
d tell me how many afe they 


. 
Pupil—Three in the first ro 
Teacher—Will you count an 
in all? ; 
Pupil —One, two, three, four, five, six, seven. Seven in all. 
J'eacher — Three slates and four slates together make seven 


slates, Isn't it? Three mangoes and four mangoes will make 


haw.many mangoes then 1 


Pupil—Seven mangoes. 
T'eacher— Three. jacks and four jacks will make how many 


jacks? 
Pupil—Seven jacks. 
Yeucher—Very good. You see then that three and four 


inkstands : — | 


make seven. ` 
Teacher-;- Here y 


ou have two rows of 


How many iii each # 
Pupil—Five in the first row and three in the second. 


ri 


[Cnar. 
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Teacher —Will you count aud tell me how many are they | 

e ' | 

five, six, seven, eight. - 

f 

| 

| 

| 


three, four, 


in all? 
Pupil—One, two, 


Exght in all. : r 
Teacher —Fiye apples and three apples will nrake how many 


' apples then? 
Pupil —Eight apples. f 
Teacher—¥ive plantains and three piantains will make how 
^ e 
4 


many plantains ? 
Pupil —Kight plantains. 
T'eacher —You see then that five and three make eight. 
> 


Note. Having introduced the subject in varions ways of 
this kind the children are to be gradually made to: get by 
2 


heart the following tables of addition :— 
FIRST TABLE OF ADDITION. 
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L3 SECOND TABLE OF ADDITION. 
| 
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LESSON XXX. 


(Exercises in Mental Arithmetic.) ~ zi 

l. What are 2 and 2, 3 and 3, 4 and 4, 5 and 5, ' | 

"6 and 6, 7 and $, 8 and 8, 9 and 9, lO and 10? A 
2. What are 3 and 2, 5 and 4, 6 and 8, 9 and 3, S ‘and 5, | 


[ 
9 and 7, ete. ? o í 
3. Four and what will make seven? Five and what will: W 


make twelve ! Seven and what will make thirteeu 1 eto. 
4. Whatare 1l and 2, 21 and 2 2, 31 and 2; etc. 1 
5. Whatare 15 and 3, 25 and 3, 35 and 3, etc. ? 
6. Whbhatare 16 and 4, 26 and 4, 36 and 4, etc. 3 
"7. Whatare 13 and 5, 23 and 5, 33 and 5, etc. 1 ^. 
8. Whatare 3and 7, 13 and 7, 23 and 7, etc. 1 
9. Whatare 2and2? 4and21 6and2? etc. E 
10 j 
TEL 
12 


. Whatare 3and2? 5and2? 7 and 2? etc. 
What are 2 and 3? 5 and 3? S and 3? ete. 
Whatare 3and 317 6and3? 9and31 etc. f f: 

13. Whatare 4and4? 8and 4? 12 and 4? etc. | 
14. Whatare 5 and 5? lO and 5? 15 and 5 1. etc. J| 
15. Seven mangoes with how many more will make ten | 
mangoes ? I | 
16. Eleven jacks with how many more will make eighteen l 
jacks ? $ | 


D 


o 
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LESSON XXXI. 
(On Subtraction.) 


Yeacher —Three and what wi 
Pupil—Five. 


ill make eight 1 iL 


a 


Teacher—Eight adjutants are sitting by the side of a 
pond, If three of them fly away, how many will remain 1 


Pupil —Five will remain. 
Poacher —Look here, three 
five are still there ! 


ə 


Teacher—Five and what wi 


Pupil—Six. 
° Teacher—-There were eleven betel-nut trees in a gården. 
n by storm. How many are 


Five of them have been broke 
there still? ~~ 
Pupil—Six. 


of them are flying away and 


yuh eg 
ub d 


ill make eleven;! 
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Teacher—Quite so. Here are the five trees that have been 
broken and the six that remain ! 


1. “If I take away two pens from a group of five, how 
many will remain ? 


2, IfI take away six slates. from a group of thirteen, , 
how many will remain ? 


3. There are 11 mangoes in a vessel ; if I take away six, 
how many will remain ? 

4, Some cows were grazing ona field ; 11 more coming 
there, the whole nümber was 19, How many were there at 
first ? er 

5. I want 25 rupees to buy a thing. I have got 17 
rupees only ; how many more do I require ? 

6. What remains if 5 be taken from 91 

7.. What remains if 8 be taken from 15 1 

8. What remains if 7 betaken from l6?  » 

9. What remains if 5 be taken from 17 1 

10. What remains if 15 be taken from 22 1 
r, 


CHAPTER VIL 
The training of Infants—Stage £I. 


LESSON I 


S D (On Form.) 


Apparatus: A piece of string, and a straight stick. 

Teacher —Look here, my boys. I will make Gopal’s Chadar 
into a ball and hang it by means of this string. The ball of 
Chadar is tied to the lower end of the string, the uppef end of 
which is in. my hand. How does the string lie ? 

Pupil—It is standing up straight. 

Teacher—Quite so, When a string stands up like this, it 
is said to be in a vertical position. 

Peachey —In what position is the surface of water ina 
tank 1 

Pupil —Lying down position. ] 

Teacher—Good. “Horizontal” is the word that we use in 


oo 
. guch a case. The surface of water in a tank is thus Said to be 


in a Aorizontal position. Remember well, my boys, the posi- 
tion of tlfe string with a ball of Chadur at its end, and the 
^ the surface of water in a tank. The first of these 


position o 
tion and the other, the®horizontal 


positions is the vertical pesi 
o 31 
position. 


Teacher —Look at the surface of the table, What is its 


_ position 1 


"Pupil —Horizontal. 
Teacher —Look at the posts of this house. 
positions We es 


Pupil—Vertical. 


What are their 
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Teacher—How have I held the stick 1 
Pupil —V ertically. 


Teacher—(Holding the stick parallel to the surface of the 


table) How have I held it now? 7 
Pupil —Horizontally. t i 
Teacher—Good. Look at these four lines on the board :— 


How do they lie ? 
Pupil—The first lies vertically ; the second, horizontally. 


The third is inclined to the left, the fourth is inclined to the ^ 


right. 

Teacher—Very good. The 3rd and 4th lines being neither 
vertical nor horizontal are said to be oblique. 

Teacher—I will draw two lines on your slate. 


What angle do the lines form ? . 
Pupil—A right angle. e 

- Teacher—When two lines form a right angle, as these two 
lines do, either of them is said to be perpendicular to the 


other. 
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Teacher—How are the two lines * 4 and 5 g related ? 


/pendicular to the other. 
lines on the board now. 


Pupil—Kither of them is per 
T'eacher—Very good. I draw four 


How do the first two lines differ from the second two ? 


Pupil—The space between the first two lines is equally 


broad everywhere. 
narrow oif the left and broad on the right. 


Teacher—Very good. Any two lines like the first two are 
said to be parallel lines. Any two lines like the second two 


are said to be oblique lines., 


The space between the second two is 


D 


a 
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LESSON 1I. 
(On Form.) 


Apparatus : A ball, a cylinder, a prison on a triangular 
base, a prison oè a square base; a pyramid on ‘a triangular 
base, a pyramid on a square base, and a right cone ; all made 
of clay. I. 

Te ecacher—(Putting the ball and the cylinder before the chil- 


dren) Will you compare the forms of these two things, my 
young lads 1 


Pupil—This is round on all sides. This is round in one 
direction only and it has two flat ends. + — « 

Teacher—How do the flat ends look 1 

Pupil—They are round like a pice. 


Teacher—(Holding up the cylinder) Is there any thing else . 


. in this room which is like this in shape 1 

Pupil —The rule. ex 

Teacher—A thing of this shape is called a cylinder. I put 
the cylinder with one of its flat ends in contact with the 
ground. How do the top and the curved Surface lie? 


Pupil—The top lies horizontally, the curved surface lies 
vertically. - 


Teacher—Here is a triangular prison, I put it by the side 
of the cylinder. How many faces has the prison 4 

Pupil—Five faces t 

T'eacher— Describe the faces. 

Pupil—The upper and lower faces are triangular and they 


lie horizontally, The other three faces are oblong and they 
lie vertically. ^ 


Teacher —Here is another prison whose top and bottom are 
squares, Will you describe this thing ? 

Pupil—tIt has six faces. The upper and lower faces are 
square and they lie horizontally. "The other four faces are 
oblong and they lie vertically, 
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i Teacher —Very good. Here you have two pyramids, one 
e baving a triangular bottom and the other a square bottom. 
* Compare these two pyramids, will you? 

B Pupil—The top of each is a mere point. The bottom of 
the: first is a triangle; that of the second, acquare. Besides 
` the bottém, the first has ¿hree other faces which are triangular 
and oblique. Besides the bottom, the second has jour other 

aces which are triangular and oblique. . 

Teacher—Very good, my little boy. Here is a cone for 
you. Will you describe it? 

Pupil—Its top isa mere point, the bottom is round like a 
pice. Its curved surface is oblique. Its shape is like fas top 
of a mocha (the blossoms of a plantain tree). 

Teacher—Very good. A cylinder may be cut out into a 

* prison and a cone into a pyramid. It is for you, my young 
j lads, to find out how this can be done. 


j LESSON III. 
(On Colour.) 


Apparatus : A box of paints ; some porcelain cups ; a few 
pieces of fag ; water.; flowers, threads, and bits of papers of 


various cofours. 
b Leacher—(Preparing a strong solution of the red paint). 


Lel us soak a piece of rag in this. 

Teacher —This is an empty cup. I will put into it a ‘little 
of that soluzion? What am I doing now ? 

Pupil—You are pouring water into it. e 

Teacher—Yes. Iam simply popring water into this cup. 
Let°ws have another rag soaked in this. „ Will you put duse 
two pieces of wet rag in the sun-shine to ne 1 

[ The teachef is then to repeat the same process with the 


yellow and the blue paints. ] 
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Teacher—The red rags must have dried now. Will you 
bring them to me? I place the two rags before you. Do they 
differ in colour ? 

Pupil—Yes Sir. One is more red than the other. 

T'eacher—Qvite so, The colour of the first is deep réd ; 
and that of the second, light red. í 

| Teacher—How do the yellow rags differ in colour 1 

Pupil—The colour of the first is deep yellow, that of the 
second is light yellow. 

Teacher—How do the blue rags differ in colour? * 

Teacher—How does » deep colour become light 1 

Pupil— By the addition of water. 

Teacher—Very good. 

Teacher —Do you know how the orange colour is produced 1 
It is produced by mixing red with yellow. Let us try the 
experiment. 

Leacher—We can similarly produce green by mixing yellow 
with blue, aud indigo by mixing blue with red. We will ‘try 
these experiments too. 

Teacher—The colour which is produced by mixing deep blue 
with light red is called the violet colour. Let us try this ex- 
periment now. 

Leacher—What are the colours of these four rags’? 

Pupil—Orange, green, indigo, violet. 

Teacher—Very good. You must remember how these 
colours have been produced, and yau can try similar experi- 
ments at home with your own boxes of paints? 

Teacher—You have to pass an‘examination now, my dear 
boys. You see before yon some flowers, sume threads, and 
some bits of paper. , I will hold up one thing ata tim, and 
“you will have to tell me the colour of it. 

Teacher—Very good. 
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LESSON IV. 
(Qu the four Cardinal points.) 


ə Apparatus: Two strings each about ten cubits long, 


à dao, and foür bamboo pins. 

Noté. About the 9th of Aswin and the 9th of chartra the 
sun rises exactly from the east and sets on the west. This 
lesson should therefore be taken up a little after sun rise or 

^a little defore sun set on or about either of these two days. 

f'eachzr—(Taking the children to an open space in the 
school compound) Will you all stand up in a line one behind 
another facing the Sun ? 

Leacher Ni ow stretch out your right arms towards the 
right and left arms towards the left. 

Teacher—Imagine a big circle around you, my boys, the 


circle in which the sky seems to meet the earth. This circle 


is called the Horizon. The spot on the Horizon from which 
the sun appears to rise is the Hast point ; the spot just oppos- 
ite to that, that is the spot where the sun will set, is the west 
point. The spot towards which your right arms stretch out is 
the South point, and the spot towards which your left arms 
stretch out is the North point. 

Teachér—See how I place this string on the ground by 
your sides If the string were extended sufficiently far on 
both sides where would it meet the horizon ? 

Pupil—At the Hast and West points. 

Teacher-—Véry good. Iam now going to drive pins into 
the ground at the ends of the string. Ram, will you go and 
stand near the pin at the east end of the string ! Jadu, will 

‘you go and stand near the pin at the west end of the string ! 

Teacher —Take down your arms now and cease to stand im 
a line. I have got another string. Akshoy and Madhu, hold this 
at its ends and stretch it on the ground a£ right angles to the 


' 
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former; and let the two strings divide each other into two 
equal parts. Now I will put pins at the ends of this String too. 
T'eacher — Ram and Jadu, hold your string tight ; I am go- 
ing to cut outa groove along it. Akshoy and Madhu, do the ° 
same ; I am goirg to cut a groove along this string too. 
Teacher—How are the two grooves related to each other 1 
Pupil—They are perpendicular to each other. 
Teacher—Good. How would you name the two grooves t 
Pupil—The first groove may be called the east and west 
groove, the second one may be called the north and south 
groove. - 


Teacher—Very good. (Putting & child's table at the junc- 
' tion of the two strings) Now my boys, do as I tell you. 
Kedar, will you go and stand near the eas pin! Hari, will 
you go and stand near the west pin? Gopal, will you go and 
stand near the north pin? Haren, will you go and stand near 
` the south pin? Jiten, will you stand up on the table 1 
Teacher—Hari, in which direction do you find Jiten 1 
Hari—Towards the east. 
Teacher—Kedar, in which direction do you find Jiten 1 
Kedar—Towards the west. 24 
Teacher—Haren, in which direction dq you find Jitgn1 
Haren—Towards the north. 
Teacher —Gopal, in which direction do you find Jiten 
Gopal—Towards the south, 
Teacher —You all stand up now with your faces towards the 
north. Which point of the horizon is on jo right ? 
Pupils—The east point, 
Teacher —Which point is ou your left ? $ 
Pupils—The west point. 
" Teacher —Which point is bebind you 1 
Pupils— The south point. 
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. Teacher—-The point in the horizon midway between the 
north and east points is called the north east point. The point 
mid-way between the north and west points is called the north- 
west point, The point midway between the south and west 
points is called the south west point. The point midway .be- 
tween the south and east points is called the South east point. 
Teacher—-Jiten, will you str tch out your right arm towards 
the north-east and'left arm towards the south-west ? Will you 
^all see now if Jiten has done as I told him to do? 
Peacher—Will Jiten now stretch out his right arm towards 
the south-west and left arm towards the north-east ? Will you 
all see now if Jitemhas done as I told him to do ? : 
Teccher—Jiten, come down. Let Nikha go and stand up 
on the table now. Nikhil, stand up with your face towards, 


the south-east. 

Leacher—Akshoy, which point is on the right, of Nikhil i 

Akshoy—The south-west point. 

Poacher —Jiten, which point is on the left of Nikhil 1 

Jiten—The north-east point. 

Teacher—Ashu, which point is behind Nikhil ? 

Ashu—The north-west point. 5 

Teacher —Very good. Which poiat is opposite to the 
south-webt point ? eau 

Pupil—The north-east point. 

Teacher — Which point is opposite to the north-west point t 

Pupil— "The south-east point. * z 

Teacher-—Good. You all stand up now with’ your faces 
towards the north, Turn immediately towards the point 1 
name: west, north-east, south, north, south-west, east, west, 
south-east, north-west, north-east, ‘south-west. 

Teacher —If you stand up facing thé south and gradually, * 
turn yourself round from left to right, in what order wil the 


points of the horizon successively appear ? 
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Pupil—South-west, west, north-west, north, north-east, 
east, south-east. 

Teacher—Which would be the order if you were to turn 
from right to left ? z 

“Pupil—Soutþ-east, east, north-east, north, north-west, 
west, south-west. 

Teacher—Very good. M 


LESSON V. 


(Un. Weights.) 


Apparatus: An ordinary balance with the following 
counterpoises—a seer, a half seer, and a poah; a few ‘iumps 
of dry clay ; and about half a seer of mustard grains. 

Teacher—Look here. This is an ordinary balance, and 


these are its counterpoises. You must have seen these things 


at a Mudi’s shop. 

Teacher—Let us see if the weight of this lump of clay is 
greater or less than the weight of this one seer counterpoise. 
Is the beam of the balance horizontal? Which way is- it 
inclined ? n 

Pupil—It is inclined towards the lump of clay. 

Teacher— What does it shew? , d 

Pupil—The lump of clay is heavier than the counterpoise. 

feacher—lt.the lump of clay were just as heavy as the 
eounterpoise what would happen ? 

Pupil—The beam would be horizontal. - 


Toacher—Very good. Will you weigh out a lump which is + 


just as heavy as the half-seer counterpoise ? 

Teacher —Good. Put this lump and the’ half-seer counter- 
prise on one pan and the one-seer counterpoise on the other. 
“Hold up the balance now. What do you find ? 

Pupil—The beam is horizontal ! 
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T'eacher—What does it shew t. 

Pupil —Two: half-seers are equal to one seer. 

Teacher—This is a poah. Two poahs make half a seer. 
"Prove this. > 

Peacher—(After the relation between a poah us half a seer 
has been proved) How many poahs make a seer then? 

Teacher —What Are half a seer atid a poah equal to ? 
E: Pupil,—Three poahs. 

Teacher—l want a mass of clay weighing one seer and 
three poahs. Let me have it. 

Teacher—If you, had the one seer counterpoise Tur how 
would you give me a mass of clay weighing two seers ? 

Fupil—I would first weigh out a lump whose weight is 


one-seer. I would then place this lump and the counterpoise | 


on one pan and the thing to be weighed on £he other. 
Teacher—Very good. Here is a quantity of mustard grains. 

Divide it into two equal parts with the aid of the balance. 
Teacher—Very good. You haven't got a half poah counter- 

poise, but T want half a poah of mustard ‘grains. Let me 


have it. 
Teache E good. Shop keepers often use counter- 
Eh of brick bats or stones with the object of cheating 


poises ma 
Such thing are easily worn by scraping ; 


their customers. 
a dishonest Shop-keeper may therefore lessen their weights 


greatly. In that case if jen buy a seer of rice, the actual 


quantity received is less than’ a seer, « 
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LESSON VI. 
(On the measurement of Liquids.) — . 

|. Apparatus : An ordinary balance with counterpoises, de 
small handi, small lumps of cl: ay, an earthen glass, a knife, 
and water. 

Teacher—I wait a poah of water. How am Ito get ic? 
Shal I put water on one pan of the balance and. the pouh 
counterpoise on the other ? 

Pupil—Water candot be put on the pan. It must be put 
into a vessel like a andi. 

Teacher—Yes. Let me put this handi on one pan and 
some lumps of clay on the other, What do you find ? 

Pupil—The beam is inclined towards the lumps of clay. 

-The lumps are therefore heavier than the handi. 

Teacher—What am I to do then ? 

Pupil —You have to remove a little of the clay. ` 

Teacher—All right. What do you “find now 1 

Pupil—The clay and the handi weigh the same. 

Teacher—Yes. . How am Ito weigh out a poah of water 
now ? 

Pupil—You will have to put water into the hana and the 
poah counterpoise on the other pan. . 

Teacher—Very good. Let me do then what you say. 
Which way is the beam inclined ? i 

Pupil—lit is inclined towards the counterpoise, : 

Teacher—W hat should be done then 1 je 

Pupil—A little more water should be put into the handi. 

Teacher —Good. What,do you see now 1 

Pupil—The weight of the water is exactly equal io the 

“weight of the counterpoise. 

Teacher—1 will now pour the water ont of the handi into 

this glass. Mark the surface of the water in the glass. J am 


| 
| 
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now going to cut out a notch inside ‘the glass shewing the 


K "height to which water has risen within it. 


T'eacher—Let me now pour the water out of the glass into 
the handi back again. Let me now fill the glass with water 
up to the notch and pour this water also into the handi, How 
much water is within the handi now 2 

Pupil—Half a sær. 

° Teaches—Let me put into the handi two more glasses of 
water. How much water is in the handi now 1 


Pupil—One seer. s 

Teacher—Good. Let us call this glass a poah for measur- 
ing water; This means that the weight of the water which 
fills this glass up to the notch is a poah. Now tell me, my 
boys, how am I to measure two seers. of. water. 

Pupil —Eight glasses will make two seers. 

; Teacher--Good. We can similarly prepare a poah for 
measuring milk, a poah for ineasuring oil, ete. 

Teacher—Vhe seller of milk or the seller of oil often uses 
short poahs to cheat people. Every honsehold therefore 
should have a milk-poah and an oil-poah of its own to test the 
i a any measurement of such articles. 


^ e 
zy LESSON VII. ^ 
E (On Time.) . 

Teacher—Well, my boys, do you know thé name of the 


^ * 


time from sunrise to sunset ? 
Pupil—Day-time. 
Teacher—What is the name of thé time from sunset to 
sunrise f s ; 
Pupil — Night. 
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Teacher—What do you call ge „time from orie sunrise. to 
the next ? 

Pupil—A day. 

Teacher—A day may be gua, to be aaien into two parts ` 
What are they"? 


Pupil—Day time and Ut 
` Teacher—Very good. What day of thé week is suy ] 
Pupil— Wednesday. 
Teacher—What day of the week was: yesterday ? 
Pupil—Tuesday. : 
Teacher—What day of week will be tomorrow ? 
- Pupil — Thursday. 
Teacher—How many days make a week? Will you name 
the days of the week beginning with Sunday? 
Teacher—How many months makea year? Name the 
months. 
Pupil—Baisakh, Jaistha, Asarh, Sraban, Bhadra, Aswin, 
Kartik, Agrahayant, Paush, Magh, Falgoon, Chaitra. 
Teacher—Do you know how many days make a month ? 
Pupil—'Thirty days. 
Teacher— Every month is not nade of thirty days. Some 


` 


months are made of twenty nine days, some of thirt one days 
and some even of thirty two days® 
T'eacher—Do you know how many weeks or how many days 
make a year? Fiftytwo weeks and one day, or 365 days, 
make a year. 
Teacher—W hat month is this? 
Pupil—It is the month of Baisakh. 
Teacher—How many days of the month are over? 
Pupil—Three days. à 
Teacher—What day of the month is today ! 
Pupil—The fourth day. 
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Teacher—What season is this! Isit the winter or the 
, summer? 
Pupil —It is the summer season. 
. T'eacher—How does the summer differ from the winter ? 

Pupil —Iwthe winter season we have to use „warm clothing, 
water becomes very cold, dews fall on the grass ana on the 
leaves of plants, the sunshine becomes feeble and the day- 
time becomes short. In the summer season the sunshine 
‘becomes strong, the day-time becomes long, no dews are seen, 
our bodies sweat aud. we want punkhas to cool ourselves. 

Teacher—Very good. 

[ To give the chlldren a clear idea of the nature of the 
different seasons, the teacher should hold a conversation with 
them on the subject-once or twice" every month.] 


$ LESSON VIII. 
(On Time.) 


Apparatus: A clock or a time-piece. 
Note. This lesson should be taken up only after the children 
have been taught the use of a clock or time-piece and after 
they hav learnt the table of Araia (atetéat) f 
Teacheb—Look at tiie time-piece, my good chap, and tell 
me what time of the day it is. 
Pupil-—It is fifteen minutes past eight. 
Teacher —Righ’. What time hence will it be nine? 


Teacher—Foriyfiye minutes hence. 
Teacher —What time hence will it be “ Bre minutes past 


eight" again ? A 

! Pupil— Twelve hours hence. 

Teacher — Good. You noted the time of snnrise this morn- 
ing. Didn't you? 
Pupil—Yes Sir, it was twenty six minutes past five, 


Lj 
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Teacher —AN right. We shall meet here again in the even- 


ing and note the time of sunset. E S 


-T'eacher—(In the evening) The sun is going down slowly. 
He has just disappeared completely ! !. Note the time, will you ? 

Pupil —It.is twentysix minutes past six. 

Teacher — What is the time from ** twentysix minutes past 


five” in the morning to “ VAenDIBE minutes past six” in the - 


evening ? 


Pupil—Thirteen hours, 

Teacher—How do you find it? 

Pupil—It is twelve hours from twentysix minutes past 
five in the morning to twentysix minutes past five in the 


eveniug. To this we have to add one hour. Hence the -vyhole 
time is thirteen hours, 


Teacher—Very good. The length of the day time then is 
‘thirteen hours. What will be the length of the night? 

Pupil—Eleven hours, 

Teacher—How 1 


Pupil—The whole day is twentyfour hours. We have 
thêrefore to subract thirteen from tw entyfour, 
is eleven. 


and the result 

Teacher—Very good. You have ‘learnt then | now to find 
the lengths of the day-time and the night. Henceforth you 
must do this yourselves at; home at least once a week. 


"T'eacher—Read aloud with me :— 


Twentyfour minutes make one danda, two and a half dandas 
make one hour, three houts make one prahar, eight prahars 
make a day. š 


Teacher—How many dandas is a prahar equal to? 
` Pupil—Seven and a half dandas, ] 
Teacher—How 1 


r 
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| Pupil—A prahar is equal to three hoursand an hour is 
o equal to two anda half dandas. Hence a prahar is equal to 
_ three times two and a half, or seven and a half dandas. 


La Teacher —Quite so. How many dandas make a day? and 
how ? a 
3 d Pupil—Twentyfonr hours i$ equal to twentyfour times 
two and a half, or sixty, dandas. Hence sixty dandas make a 
ə day. ? 
, Toucher— Very good. Iam going to tell you a new thing 
i . mow. What time is called Monday, my boy ? 
Pupil —The time from sunrise on Monday morning to sun- 
rise on, T'uesday morning. ; 
Teacher—Yes. But according to English caleulation the 
time from twelve o'elock on Sunday night to twelve o'clock on 
Monday night is called Monday. What time then is called 


y. ^ Saterday according to English calculation 1 F 
1 Pupil—The time from twelve o'eloek Friday night to 
twelve o'clock Saturday night. 

Teacher—NWhat do Ehglishman call the time which the 
Indians call * two o'clock Saturday night $ 

Pupil —Two o'clock Sunday morning. 

Toabker— Quite SO, - r 


E LESSON IX. 


E. (On Pumpkin.) 
e: & 
Apparatus : One green pumpkin, an ordinary. balance 
with counterpoises, a knife, and some pumpkin seeds. 
+ « Leacher—(Putting the pumpkin before the children) What 


do you know of this, my boy ? > 
Pupil—It, is the fruit of a plant. Itis called pumpkin. 


It is eaten with rice when cooked. 
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Teacher—W hat is its colour ? 

Pupil—Green. 

` Teacher—Describe its shape. 

Pupil—tt is longish, narrow tow ards the SENS and broad 
towards the other end. ` 

Peacher—I will.cut it at right angles to its length at the 
place where it begins to be broad. How does the inside look ? 

Pupil—it looks white. ý 

Teacher—What is the form of the surface made’ by cute 
ting? 

Pupil—Round. 

Teacher—NW herever it may be cut, if ‘itis cut at right 
angles te its length the form of. the surface: made by cutting 
will be round like this. Now let me cut the larger piece 
lengthwise through its middle. 

Teacher —(Putting the two halves with tbeir curved surfaces 
in contact with the ground) Will you copy the forms of the 
tops of these two pieces on your slates 1 

Teacher—Hold this piece of the pumpkin in one hand and 
the one-seer counterpoise in the, other. Which is the heavier 
of the two? The correctness of your answer shall be tested 
by the balance. d = f 

Teacher—(Putting the seeds before the children) What are 
these, my boys! 

Pupil —Pumpkin seeds. 

^. Teacher-- Let us plant spme of 4hese seeds in our garden. 
You will have to water the seeds every day to make -tnem 
grow. What matter of delight will it be to you when the 
sprouts come out. We shall rear the plants with eare and 
afterwards get from them such fruits again! What a pleasure 
will it be to us all then !* 
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| LESSON X. 
: - 
M (On Brinjal.) 
d Apparatus: Brinjals of different shapes and colours, & 


plant with leaves, an or- 


knife, a green branch of the brinjal 
afew lumps of dry clay, 


‘dinary’ balance with counterpoises, 
- some light fuel and a match box. 
| - Teacher —(Puttiug a brinjal before the c 
| know of tbis, my boys 1 
Pupil—It is the fruit of a plant. 
is eaten with rice when cooked. 
Teacher —W hat are these ? 
Pupil—These also are brinjals. 
Teacher —What are their colours ? 
Pupil—This one is indigo, this one is greenish, this one is 
enish and partly indigo. 


r— Describe the form of this one. 
round ab right angles to its 


lass) What do you 


It is called brinja It 


4 s ^partly gre 
Teache 
| ^ Pupil—1t is straight, narrow, 
ii Jength, and equally broad everywhere. 
Teacher —W hat is the form of this one 1 
Pupil—It is longish, round at right angles to its length, 
and gra nally more and more broad froin the stalk downwards. 
Teacher—Very good. 1 take the last one and cut it length- 
MS wise throügh its middle, Will you copy on your Slates the 
form of eitner of the surfaces made by cutting 1 
. Teacher —t take tho first one and cut it at right angles to 


its length. What is the form of either of the surfaces made 
by cutting 1 p 
~ «Pupil —Rou nd. 


Teacher — Will you pass your fin 
surfaces of the brinjals ! How do they feel t 


‘Pupil—Smooth. 


e 


gers lightly over the curved 


BE — 7 
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Teacher —Do you know this thing ? 
Pupil —ltis a branch of the brinjal plant. 


S Reacher — Trace Une outline of its leaf on your slates. Will 
ou 


Teacher—NWhat i is it that the prinia leaf has; buta pump: D 


kin leaf has not ? A A 

Pupil—Thorns ! j 

Teacher—(Taking a fresh brinjal) Let us weigh this brinjal. 
Its weight is found to be equal to that of this lump, of clay.^ 
Let us now make fire and burn the brinjal. 

Teacher—Let us weigh it again. I will put the burnt 
brinjal on one pan of the balance and that lump ot gey on 
the other. What do you find? 

Pupil—The brinjal has become much lighter than before ? 

Teacher—Quite so, The watery portion of the fruit has 
been driven away by heat; so it has lost a part of its weight. 


o. 


LESSON XI, 
* (On Beans.) 


Apparatus: A number of beans, a knife, an ordinary 
"balance with counterpoises. ; 
Teacher—(Putting a bean before the children) {Will you 
describe this little thing, my boys? > 
Pupil—Itis the fruit of a plant, Itis called a beam. 
is eaten with rice when cooked. 
Teacher —W hat is its colour ? Dos 


It 


Pupil—Green. 
Teacher—Will you each take a bean and trace the outline 


of its shape on your slates ? 


Teacher—Let me cut it open along this Tine. What are 


these 1. a 
Pupil—lts seeds. 
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Teacher—Do you know. the name of the covering within 


o — which'the seeds lie? 
I Pupil—It is called the pad. 
. Teacher—Right. You must find out the plant of which 
|. these are the fruits ; and bring me some of &s leaves and ripe 
fruits this day next week. 
d ` Teacher—I will put the beans one by one on the palm of 


your right hand. «As soon as you think that the weight of 


E 
au a poah nor 


the leaves upon your hand is neither less th 
greater than a poah and a half, you must say at once “ Put 
no more please". The correctness of your answer shall then 
be tested by the balance. j 


. LESSON XII. 
(On the Human Body.) 


Teacher— What is the covering of our bodies called, my 


° 


little boys? i. 
Pupil—The skin. 5 
Teacher —What are these on the skin ? 

Pupil—The pores. 
Tegcher —Yes. It is through these pores that sweat comes 
out when we take arfy kind of bodily exercise. 

7 Teacher —1f you'cut your finger with a knife, what happens ? 
Pugil— Blood comes out. 
Tegcher—W hat is the colour of blood? - 

Pupit —Wed, 
Teacher —(Shewing som 
like 7 

7*5 Pupil —They look like 

Teacher—These are t 


a great number of*them, and i 
passes and-repasses from one part of the body to another. 


e of the veins) What do these look 


blue threads. 
he veins of the body. "There are 
tis through them tnat the blood 
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Teacher —Now tell me, 
that our body is made of, | i 

Pupil—The bone; the flesh, the blood and the skin. 

T'eácher— Gopal, will you come to me? 
boys. This is tha skull of Gopal’s head, Will you all. shew 
your skulls now ? ES 


Teacher—All right. "The forehead, the ears and the batr 


my boys, what are the chief things 


Look here, my 


are all placed an the skull. Inside the skull there issa. 


soft whitish substance like ghee, which is called the Brain; 
and itis the brain that is taken to be the “Store-h 
intelligence, 3 


ouse” of 


LESSON XIII. 
( On a Pigeon ) 


Apparatus: Some feathers of a pigeon ; and a live 
pigeon ; if possible, 
Peacher—W hat does this picture look like ? 


Pupil—It looks like the picture of a pigeon, 
Teacher—What does it seem to be doing’ 
Pupil—tit is flying. 
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Teacher—Name the parts of its body that I successively 


point out. 
Pupil—The head, the bill, the eyes, 
the toes, the wings, the tail. 
Teacher—How does the head look ? 
Pupil—lt is small, round, and gradually more and more 
narrow towards tbe hill. $ 
> Teacher— What is the 
bird and the head of a cow? 
` Pupil—The cow has a no 
the nose and ears of a bird. 
has not. The cow has horns which 
_ Teacher —Very good, my young lad, 
feet of the pigeon ? 
Pupil—two feet. 
Teacher—Look at a picture of: its feet. 


the neck, the legs, 


2 


difference between the head of à 


se and two ears ; but we don't see 
Birds have bills which the' cow 

a bird has not. 

How many are the 


ch foot? 


How many are the toes on ea 
foot, three in the front and 


‘PupSl—Four toes on each 


one behind. ` 

Teachex—The toes also are apart from each other and not 
closely ‘placed like ours: Henceforth whichever bird you 
EN bserve its toes. 


. come to meet, ‘you must carefully o 
Teacher—How many are the wings of the pigeon 1 


the birds had no wings ? = 


^^ -Pupil—They could not fly. 
Teacher —( Putting a feather before fhe children) What is 


this, my boy f 
` Pupil —A feather. 


What if 
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Teacher—Look at the live pigeon before you, Its body 
is full of feathers ! How beautifully are the feathers placed 
on its wing and tail!. i , 
Teacher—Do you know what the pigeon feeds on? 
Pupil—1& feeds on small worms and insects and also 
x | 


: Y 9 
on grain. . 


Teacher —How does the pigeon use its bill@ d 
` Pupil—The pigeon uses the bill in catching its fol and’ 
also in gathering bits of straw and grass to make its nest. 
Peacher—Good. Birds have no teeth, my little fellows. 
They don’t chew their food as we do. Whatever they have 
to eat they swallow at once. The pigeon had got something : | 
like a bag in its throat, which serves as a store-house for fodd | 
for its young ones. ` 
| Teacher —Have you heard the cry of a pigeon, my good - T 
chaps? How is that? n : 
Pupil—Bag-ba-goom, bag-ba-goom, bog-ba-goom ! : 
Teacher—Very good WAI you hear something about the 
pegeon's keen sight and wonderful instincts? If you take a | 


pigeon to a great distance from its nost and let it go, do you | 
know what it docs? It flies off at once in any direction that 
suits it best and when it feels that it is quite out of the/hands 
of its catcher, it begins to fly in circles gradually making a 
larger and larger sweep as it rises higher and higher, d Tt thus 
surveys things on all sides and as soon as it catches sight of 
any striking object with which it is already famfiar H shapes 
its cours in that direction. This way the pigeon finds its 
Way back to its nest. Just fancy the doings of a pigeon ! 


How wonderful they must be! ° ao 


. Teacher—1I will tell you another Story about pigeons. 
Have any of you heard of the Carrier Pigeon? ^Tt does the | 


work of a messenger ! Suppose you 8o to adistarit place from 


0 
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home and want to let your Pappa and Mamma know at once 
of your safe arrival there. Take then a tame pigeon of this 
kind with you, tie a letter to its feet after arrival at the place 
and let it go. It will soon find its way back to your house 
where it has its nest, and your parents will be very very glad 
to receive your letter ! i 


LESSON XIV. 
(On a Duck.) 


Apparatus: A malsha of water and a little mustard 


oil. 
lads 4 


Teacher —W hat is this the picture of, my good. 


Pupil—A Duck. A 
Teacher—Name the parts of its body as I point them out, 
Pupil—The head, the bill, the eyes, the neçk, the legs, the 
feet, the wings, the tail. ^ 
-° feacher— How does the bill look? 
Pupil—1t is flat and broad. 
- Toacher— How is tlie neck ? 
Pho —The neck is longish and curved. 
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Teacher —Axe, the legs short or long ? 


Pupil —Short. ek 
Teacher —Look at its feet. Had does a duck's foot differ 


from a pigeon’ s foot? 
Pupil—The toes in the duck’s feet are webbed. 
Teacher—Quite so. How is the tail? — ^ 
Lupil—Very short. 
T'eacher—You must have seen live ducks. Can the ducks 
fly? : 
Pupil—They can fly only a little. 
Teacher—The pigeon cannot, bnt the. „duck can. What 
is it? 3 
Pupu—to swim. À 

Teacher—Yes. How beautiful do the ducks appear when 
they swim ! The duck can swim, only beceause of its webbed 
feet. You cannot row a boat by means of narrow sticks, broad 
oars are required ; for a similar reason those birds alone can 
swim that have webbed feet. 

Teacher—Do you know what the duck feeds on? 

Pupil—it feeds on worms, insects and small fishes. 

Teacher—Will you dip your hand into the water in the 
malsha? What is the condition of your hand now? 

Pupil—1t has become wet. 

Leacher—All right. Rub the water off your hand, and 
then rub the back of it with oil. Will you dip the hard into 
the water again ? E 

. Pupil —There is no water on the back of the hand now ? 

Teacher—' The duck swims in water and yet its body does 
not become wet. What does this shew? 3 

Pupil—The body ot the duck is oily. 

Teacher—In what way are tne bodies of a pigeon and duck 
alike ? 


| 
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Pupil—Both are covered with feathers. 
_ Teacher—Very good. The duck is: really an interesting 
animal aud you should all try to know more of it. Haye you 
. heard the cry of a duck? What is it like? . 


Pupil—Vank, pank, pank, pank. 
Teacher—Yes. Will you now write on your slates “pank, 


o 


pank, pank” 1 


6 


LESSON XV. 
(On a Cow.) 
Teacher—What is this the picture of 1 


9 


of a cow. 
ts of its body as I point them out 


Pupil—It is the picture 

Teacher—Name the par 
to you. , 

Pupil The ye th 
the neck, the back, the belly, 


tae feet. 
Teacher—Which of the M thet 


horns 1 
"Pupil — The goat, the sheep, tbe buffallow. 


9 


e horns, the eyes, the ears, the nose, 
d udder, the tail, the legs, 


you have seen haye 
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Teacher—How many legs has the cow 1 » 

Pupil—Four legs. » 

Teacher—Name other animals having four legs. 

Pupil—the cat, the dog, the jackal, the horse, the ele- 
phant, the goat, &he sheep, the abusos the mouse, the rat, 


the mole. è 

Teacher—How do the front legs ofa cow differ from the 
hind legs ł 

Pupil—The front s are straight, the bind lcgs are 
curved. 

Teacher —How does a cow's head differ from a cats 1 

Pupil—There are horns on the head of a cow but no horns 
on the head of a cat. The head of a cat is round, thé head 
of a cow is longish, The cat has whiskers which the cow 
has not. L 

Teacher—What is the difference between a cow’s tai] and 
a cats 1 

Pupil—There is a bunch of hair at the end of a cow's tail 
but there is no such thing at the end of a cat'stail The 
cat can make its tail stand up straight, but the cow cannot 
do so. 

T'eacher— What does the cow do with her tail?  ., 

Pupil = With the tail the cow drives away, fies and 
mosquitoes that trouble her. A 

Teacher—Look at the cow’s feet. S 

Pupil—Each foot is divided into two parts. a 

Teacher—So it is. Do you know the namé of she horny 
substance that forms each foot of a cow ? 

Pupil—it is called the hoop. 

Teacher— Good. How does the foot ofa cat differ fro: 
the foot of a cow ? E 

Pupil—The foot of a cow is made of a hoop divided into 
two parts, the foot of a cat is not so. The foot of a cat has 


e 
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toes and claws which the foot of a cow has’ not. The bottom 
of a cat’s foot is soft, but that of the cow’s feet is hard. 

T'eacher—How many rows of teeth have we ? 

Pupil —We have two rows of teeth. 

Leacher—The cow has only one row of teeth! She has 
got no teeth in the upper jaw. The upper jaw however is 
very hard. 3 

Teachey—' The cow does not chew her food as wedo, She 
Swallows’t once: what shé- has ‘to eat, ‘The ‘thing swallowed 
are at first stored in a bag within her belly. When the cow’ 
lies down to rest she brings up the storesinto the mouth in : 
successive lumps. “As soon as a lump is chewed completely 
she swallows it back again, and brings up another instead. 
The cow is said to “chew the cud” when she does so. 

Teacher—Of what use is the cow to us ? 

Pupils—The cow gives us milk. 

Teacher—What things are obtained from milk, my little 
chap? [ U 

Pupil—Cream, curd, butter and ghee. 

Teacher—Yes. And these .things when eaten give us 
Strength. You see then how many good things we get from 


the cow ! s You should therefore all love the cow and treat her 


well. ò E 


AN LESSON XVI. , 
(On Vessels.) 


Apparatus: An earthen Aalshi, a brass jotah, a glass 
botzle, some small lumps of clay, and a knife, 

Teacker—What are the three things that I have placed 
before you, my good boys ? 

Pupil—A kalshi, a lotah and a bottle. 
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Teacher—W hat are they respectively made of 1 

Pupil—The kalshiis made of clay, the lotah is made. of 
brass, and the bottle is made of glass. ; 

Teacher—What single word is that which means either a 
kalshi or a lota?, or a bottle, or any other thing óf this kind 1 


Pupil— Vessel, ^ 
Teacher—Good. What are the colours of me hee 
vessels 1 ». 


Pupil —The kalshi is red (or black), the lotah is yellowish 
and the bottle is whitish (or greenish.) 

Teacher—Will you compare the bottoms of the vessels 1 

Pupil—The bottom of the kalshi is ‘like a ‘part of the 
surface-of a ball. The bottom of the Jotah is flat and round. 
The bottom of the bottle is round like a ring ; it has a hollow 
in the middle. 

Teacher—Shut up your eyes, my boys. (Silently putting 
a lump of clay into each of the vessels) Open your eyes now. 
Do you see anything in any of these vessels ? 

Pupil—We don't see whether there is any thing either in 
the kalshi or in the lotah. But we see very clearly that there 
is.a lump of clay within the bottle. 

Teacher—Very true. Look here, the kalshi and the Jota 
each contains a lump! We can see :through glass but we 
cannot. see through brass or clay. Do you know what are 

those things called that can be seen through? "Such things 
are said to be transparent. What other transparent thing 
do you know of ? D 

Pupil — Water. 

Leacher—Vake this knife and scratch each of the vessels, 
will you ? i 2 

Pupil —It is easy to make a scratch on the kalshi, but not 
so easy to scratch the lotah. No scratchtis made on the 

bottle at all 1 


2 
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| Teacher—What does it show, my boy 1 
° Pupil—The lotah is harder than the kalshi and the bottle 
is harder than the lotah, 

>  Leacher—Very good. 


c. 


| : ’ o LESSON XVII. 


| $ > (On common Metals.) 


| Apparatus: A rupee, an eight-anna piece, a four-anna 
piece, a two-anna piece, a pice, a half pice, a pair of brass 
soales a small tin box, a nail, a screw, a knife, a key. ^ 
Teacher —Well, my boys, you see a large collection of 
things before you. I will hold up the things before you one 
E by one. Name the thing I hold up and tell me what it is 
omade of. . 
Teacher—Very good. What is the common name for gold, 
silver, copper, iron and things of that kind ? 
Pupil— Metal. 
Peacher—Do you know where the metals eome from ? You 
Will be surprised to' know that they are dug out of the 


ground l^ 
T'eachyr —Name thé things made of iron that you know of 
|o and tell me their uses, 
| ~ Teacher.—Very good. The things made of iron are most 
useful to'us. then ! p i Y 


- Deacher-Of what use is gold to us 1 
Teacher — Yes. Which of these two metals then is the one 
that we cannot do without. 
"Pupil—Iron. d 
Teacher-—Quite so, my boy. Will you now take the scales. ^ 
and shew that & rupee weighs twice as much as an eight-anna 
Piece, an eight-anna piece weighs twice as much as a four-anna 
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piece, and a four-anna piece weighs twice as much asia two- 
anna piece t 
Teacher —How many pice will an eight-anna piece give 


you ? Of copper and silver, which is the more valuable then ? * 


Teacher—What is the common name for rupees, pice and 
things of that kind 1 
Pupil — Coins. 


Teacher—Now tell me, my es what you have learnt, 


about the metals today. 

Pupil—Gold, silver, copper, iron, etc., are known as 
metals. Metals are dug out of the ground. Of the several 
metals, it is the iron that is most useful to us. Of. copper 
and silver, the silver is the more yaluable. Rupees, eight- 
anna pieces, pice, ete, are called coins. 


Teacher—Very good. Will you now write out on your 
slates what yow have said 1 


LESSON XVIII. 


(On Plants yielding Fibres.) 


Apparatus: A flax plant,a hemp plant, a fw cover- 
ings of the plaintain tree, a pine appie leaf, the rind of a 
cocoanut, a small string made of sunn and one of the same 
size made of jute, a dao and a knife. 

Teacher—Will you try the strength of each of these two 
strings, my cheerful lads? Which is the stronger of the two? 

T'eacher—1 will untwist the strings now and shew you the 
fibres of which each is made of. 

d'eacher — These fibres which made up the stronger s*ring 
came from ‘the bark of the sunn plant. The fibres of the 
sunn plant are therefore stronger than thosu of the jute. 
Fishermen use sunn fibres in preparing nets for catching fish. 
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Teacher—Look here, my boys. This is a flax plant, of 
which the seed is known by the name of linseed. These are a 
few coverings of the plantain tree. This 'is:à pine apple leaf. 
This is a hemp plant. And here youhave the rind of cocoanut. 

Teacher—Each of these things yields fibres, which I am 
now going to prove to you. 

Teacher—You'see then that they all yield fibres. The flax 


“and hemp fibres are highly valued, as they are used in making 


cloths like linen, cambric, etc. The plantain and pine apple 
fibres give strong ropes and strings; they may also be used. 
in making cloth. ; : 

T'eacher—' The rind of cocoanuts is useful in many ways. 
The fibres make very strong ropes. When cut at right angles 
to its length the rind serves as a good brush for cleaning 
household furniture, The cocoanut fibres are also used" in 
stuffing cushions. 

Teacher—What then are the plants, my boys, that you 


- may have known to yield fibres? 


Pupil —The sunn, the jute, the flax, the hemp, the plan- 
tain, the pine apple and the cocoanut. 

T'eacher—Look at your dhuties and MACHEN my dear boys. 
What are they made of ? 

Pupil—They are made of threads. 

J'eachér—D0 you know where do these threads come from? 

Pupil—The threads are made from cotton. 

J'eacher— ^nd where does cotton come from! Tt comes 
from the fruits of a certain plant! This plant is known by 
the name of cotton plant. F 

~ _ Leacher—Do you know wheré the fibres of which a shawl 
or a blanket is made, come from! ^You will be simply 
surprised to hear of it, These fibres are nothing but the Aair 
of a certain kind of sheep! 


THE BENGAL KINDERGARTEN, 


“LESSON XIX. 
(On. Stick laying.) 
Apparatus : Bundles of sticks, 


Teacher—Look here, my boys. These are 
figures that may: be constructed with six 


e of the 
equal stick 


Ses 


Will you make copies of these figures with your sticks ? 
Teacher—The following are some of the figures that may 
be constructed with seven equal sticks -— 


Will you make copies of them with your sticks? 
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Note. The children may thus be gradually taught to 
Construct forms with 8, 9, or 10 sticks. They should be 
encouraged to exercise their own imagination and originality 
^in inventing forms for themselves. 2 


Qui? p— 


^ LESSON XX. 
( On Seed work. ) 


Apparatus: A number of sticks each three inches 
long and pointed "hb both ends; and a number of berries 
( known as 500j in parts of Bengal). ev 

T'eacher—You are all familiar with these fruits. Aren't 
you, my little friends ? f 
^  Teacher—Look at the sticks, Are they similar to those 
that you used before ? / 
Pupil—No Sir. They are pointed at both ends ! ` 
T'eacher—Yes. Iam going to introduce to you a new kind 
of play today. 
T'eacher—Look here. I take one of «the sticks and two 
of the fruits. See what a nice little figure has been made ! 


Teacher=-I take another stick and two other fruits, We 
have two figures now ! 


o 
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Teacher—I take two more sticks and see how I join the 


two figures into one ! 


° 
o 
yd i 
z a 
Teacher—I will now give a number of sticks to every 


one of you. Will you do as I have done 15 


Note. Six sticks and four berries will give a figure of, this 
kind :— 


35) 


) 
Nine sticks and six berries will give a figure like the 
following :— o 


ye 
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P Twelve sticks and eight berries will give a figure like the 
^ following :— 


The teacher should first shew the children how to con- 
struct afigure and then ask them to do it independently. 
One figure only should be taken up ata time, and no new 
"figure should be presented before the pupils until they have 
learnt to take pleasure in constructing the old. 


LESSON XXI. 


; (On Drawing. ) 


" Apparatus: Bundles of sticks; leaves of various 
E plants, è 
Ve ucher—My good boys, you have now learnt to construct 
figures of various shapes with six, seven and even eight sticks. 
Will you first construct a figure with sticks, and then make 
a copy of it on your states? Shew mo the copy as soon 
as it is made. ^ 
Note. After the children have had a sufficient number 
Of exercises in drawings of this kind, they may be directed 
to draw geometrical figures of various shapes ;— 
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1. Draw an equilateral triangle with a square an each 
of its sides. 


2. Draw a square with equilateral triangles on its sides. 


3. Draw an oblong with equilateral triangles on its sides. ' 


4. Draw an oblong with squares on its sides. 

Andsoon. , $ 

Teacher—My good lads, you have already learnt to trace 
outline of various kinds of leaves. Will yon now trace on; 
your slates, from memory, the outline of a Banyan leaf? 

Teacher—( After the children have done so) Do you see 
what I have got in this basket? I have got here leaves of 
various plants, Here is a Banyan leaf. I will now comparo 
your drawings with this leaf and test their correctness. 


Note. A similar method is to be followed successively 
with each of the other leaves. 


———— 


LESSON XXII. 2 


(On Writing.) 


Note. This lesson should be takei- up much earlier than 
most of the preceding ones. 

` Teacher—Jadu, will you write “aj” on the board? The “a” 
does not look well. Ram, will you write one? This "*'" is 
all right. 

Teacher—Kedar, will you come and write *g" 1 Haren, 
will you come and write “a »1 Jiten, will you come and 
write “3”? etc. 3 

[Every time that aletter is written the teacher should 
point out its defects if any, and in that case ask the pupil to 
write it again. . After the children have learnt to join vowels 


N 


» 
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with consonants, they should be taught to write simple words. 
They should be next taught to write short sentences in the 


following manner.] 


Teacher —Ram, will you come to the board and write “atf 


7 «pus faat fe fafeatte”? 
Teacher—Your writing is not clear, my friend. 
“aqfaata aai aaae” ! 
Teacher—Kedâr, let us see how you would do it. 


a 


It reads 


Teather—Kedar’s writing is not faulty like Ram’s ; the 
head of one word has not been joined with the tail of another. 


There is sufficient space between every two words. 
notice another kird of defect in it. 


"Gopal—The letters are not all of the same size. 
them are too small and some too large. 


But I 


Gopal, can you say in 
what way Kedar's writing has become faulty ? 


e 


Some of 


Teacher—Exactly. Let us now see how Gopal vould write 
out the sentence. Will you write it out just below Kedar's 


writing ? 


Teacher —Gopal’s writing has not the faults noticed in Ram’s 


or Kedar’s. 


It is faulty in quite another way. The x has lost 


its loop, and it looks like a 3; thee looks like «? I will write 


out thecsentence myself now. 


your slates as I have lone on the board f 


Will you now all write it on 


Note, After the children have learnt to write out short 
sentences aontaining simple words in the manner shewn above, 
they should be taught to join consonants with consonants just 
e taught to join vowels with con- 


in the sanie way as they wer 
sonants. 


G 
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LESSON XXII. li 
(On Notation up to 1000.) a Ji 


Teacher —You all know how to write one hundred, my 
beloved lads. Will you now write on your slates two hundred ! 
seven hundred ? nine hundred ? 3 Dr | 
Teacher —Will you now write ten hundred ? Cun 
Pupil—There it is 5 
1000. 3 


Teacher—Very good. To write seven hundred you have 
to put two zeros after 7. To write ten hundred therefore 


you have to put two zeros after 10. d j 
Teacher— Ten hundred" has got another name. It? is | 
called one thousand. J 
Teacher—Read what I have written on the board :— | 
D || 

101. 


Pupil—One hundred one. 
Teacher—Quite so. Will you now write on your slates 

one hundred two? one hundred five? one hundred nine? 

two hundred one ? eight hundred seven ? etc. 
Teacher —Read what I have written on the board = I 


110. p i m 


Pupil—One hundred ten. 
Teacher —Very good. Will you now write on your slates 
one hundred fifty? two hundred eighty? hree hundred 


forty ^ ete. 
Teacher—Read what I have written on the board :— 


125, 238, 675. 


Pupil—One hundred twentyfive, two hundred, thirtyeight, 
six hundred seventyfive. 
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Teacher—Very good. Will you now write on your slates 


, one hundred fiftyfive? three hundred sixtytwo ? nine 


hundred ninetynine ? 
Leacher—What is nine hundred ninetynine and one. 
‘Pupil—Ten hundred or one thousand. 
Teacher —How is one thousand. written ? 
Pupil—It is written with three zeros after one, 
T'eacher— Very good. z 


9 


' LESSON XXIV. 


(On Notation wp to 10,000.) 


Teacher—My good lads, will you write two thousand? five 
thousand} eight thousand? ten thousand ? 

Teacher—Yes. To write eight thousand you have to put 
three zeros after 8, Hence to write ten thousand you have to 
put three zeros after 10. 

Teacher —Read what I have written on the board :— 


"^s 2 1001, 5008. 


Pupil One flonsand one, five thousand eight, 
* Teacher—Will you now all write on your states one 
thousand mine ? three thousand five 1 « etc. 
Teachér— Wkat have I written on the board ? 


1010, 38050. , 


Pupil—One thousand ten, three thousand fifty. 

Teacher—Very good. Will you now write on your slates 
three thousand sten? four thousand eighty? mine thousand 
ninety ? etc. A 
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Teacher—What have I written on the board? 


1062, 5023. o W 

Pupil —One thousand sixtytwo, five thousand twenty i 
three. E 

Teacher —Will you now all write on your slates one | 

thousand twentyfive ? seven thousand. thirtytwo? etc, 5 


T'eacher— What have I written on the board ? 
1520, 4356, 


Pupil—One thousand five hundred twenty, four thousand 
three hundred fifty six. 

Teacher—Will you now all write on your slates one 
thousand three hundred sixteen? five thousand four hundred 
seventy ? etc, 

Teacher—How many figures are required to write any 
number from one hundred to nine hundred ninety nine? 

Pupil—Three figures. 

Teacher—How many figures are required to write any num- 
ber from one thousand to nine thousand nine hundred ninety 
nine ? : . 

Pupil—Four figures. 

Teacher—How many figures are required to write ten 
thousand ? 

Pupil—Five figures. z 

Teacher—What are those figures? 

Pupil—One and four zeros. - - 5 

Teacher—Very good, 


m3 
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LESSON XXV. 


(On Multiplication.) 
Apparatus: A number of tamarind seeds, 
Teacher—What do you find in this picture, my boys ? 


ET 


f D 


m VN 


| (n, 


Pupil S Oni with. birds in them. 


Teacher How many cages? How many birds in each cage ? 


will you coant the total number of the birds ? 

Pupil—Qneg two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, 
ten, eleven, twelve.  Zwelve in all. , 
- Teacher— You see then that for and four and four— three 
fours—make twelve. ‘ 


Teacher—Will you now look at this picture? You have 
got here some of your most beloved things—Sandeshuas ! 


10 
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Teacher—How many thalas do you see? How “Sc 
deshas on each thala t eot many Von dece oa paiz 

Pupil—Twenty in all. 

Téacher—You see then that five and five and five and jive 
—four fives—make twenty. 

Peacher—Will you put five groups of tamarind seeds on 
the table, cach group containing three seeds? Will you counv. 
the total number of seeds in these groups 1 / : 

Pupil—Fifteen seeds in all ~ 

T'eacher—W hat does this shew ? 

Pupil— Five threes are fifteen. 

Teacher —Gvod. Will you now put five groups ‘of seeds 
on the table, each group cortaining seven seeds? How many 
seeds are there in all ł 

Pupil—Thirtyfive seeds. 

Teacher —What does it shew 1 T 

Pupil— Five sevens are thirtyfive. 

Teacher—Very good. 


D 
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[After the children have had a sufficient number of exer- 
cises of this kind, they should be made to stand-up in a line 
and read aloud the following multiplication table in the follow- 
ing manner ;— 


m e 
EXESECZEZEHEGEG 
ERDER EUERE ZO 
EXE Eg SOEDESEOEDET 
|9 ale SEE 

EEE 38| 33 |3p|»q 83/8» [r5| wal qo 
EXEC E SES SE CES 


> [Sb] S4/9¥ Belas osa vld 
pa pale ae 


One one is one, one two is two, etc. Z'wo ones are two, 


two twos are four, etc. . Three ones are three, three twos are 
Six, etc. 3 
And so on. * 3 
^ The children should be made to recite*this table from day - 
to en until thoy get it oec by heart. ] d 


+2. 


LESSON XXVI. 
(On the idea of Fractional Numbers.) 


Apparatus: A number of green p'antains, and a knife. 
Teacher—Look here, my boys. Iam going to divide this 
Pagg into two equal parts. 


Teacher—(Holding up one part) What have I in my hand ? 


E 
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Pupil—Half of the plantain. 

T'eacher—1 will now divide this half into two equal parts. 
(Holding up one of these parts) What part of the plantain 
have I in my hand now? 

R Pupil.-A fourth part of it. : See 


Teacher —How many fourths has a plantain got? . 
Pupil —Fowr. fourths. 


Teacher—(Putting two fourths before the children) What 


e 


part of- the plantain do you now see before you? 

Pupil—Half of it. 

Teacher—Very good. You see then UU] two fourths make 
a half; 

Teacher—(Putting a half and a fourth before the children) 
What-part of the plantain do you see before you nowt — ' 

Pipil—Three fourths. : 

Teacher—Very good. (Putting one entire plantain and 
a quarter of another before the children) How many 
plantains do you see before you now ? 1 

Pupil—One plantain and a fourth. 2 

Teacher —How many fourths are there? $ 

Pupil— Fe fourths. ; 

Teacher—You see then that five ‘fourthe « are the came as 
one and a fourth. 

Teacher—( Putting one entire plantain, and a half of 
.another before the children) How many plantains do you 
see before you! : 1 

Pupil—One plantain and a half. 

_Teacher—How many four ths are there? 

Pupil—Six fourths. 

Teacher—Good. You see then that six fourths are thé 
saine as one and a half. 

[After the children have had a sufficient number of 
path exercises they should be made to stand up ina line 
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149 


and read aloud the following tahle of fourths in the following 
manner ;— 


| __] *3/s voles) 
= 
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One fourth is a fourth, two fourths are a half, three fourths 
are three-fourths ( cic 49 ), four fourths are one, five fourths 
are one and a fourth (763 4% ), six fourths are one and a half, 
seven fourths are one and three fourths ( cata 33 Jeto. 5 

[The children should continue to recite this table from day 
to day until they have thoroughly got it by bras Jg 


| 
o — sam 


LESSON. XXVII. 
( On the idea of Fractional. Numbers:) 


Apparatus: A number of green plantains, and a knife. 


Teacher —How many plantains have I Placed before yous 
my dear boys ? 


Pupil—Four plantains and a half. 

Teacher—1l want to divide this group into three equal 
prrts, Just see what I do. How many form each part. 

Pupil—One and a half. TERR 

T'eacher—Y es, You see then that three“ one ‘and us 
make four anda half. 

Teacher —L will shew yon now how Jouri one: mt: 7] 
make: 8%. (7 
e Teacher —Will you shew me now: Bow dr E ‘one 4 nd a 
half "5 make-twelve-1 — — ÀJ: 

Teacher —How many plantains do you see “or “het 
now? Ẹ 

Püpil—Seven plantains and a half. ae Pm ; 

Teéacher—1 am going to divide this group into tares i ual 
parts, How many plantains form each perte | 

Pupil—Two and a half. | 

Teacher—Yes. You see then that three “two and a belf’s 
make seven anda half. 

Teacher—I am now going to shew you how Jours “two and 


A^ hn Sines ke Baek 
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Teacher—Will you shew me now how sia “ two anda half"s 


e make fifteen? 
Teacher—MHow many plantains do you see before you now ? 


2 Pupil—Two and a half. 
Teacher —Just see how I divide this group into two equal 
part$. How many form each part 1 
Pupil —One apd a fourth. 
> Teacher—Yes, You see then that two “ One and a 
fourth"s make two and a half. 
Teacher—I am now going to shew you how three “ one 
and a fourth"s make three and three-fourths. 
Teacher—Will you shew me now how four “ one and a 
fourth"s make jive ? : 5 
Note. The following are the tables of multiples of “ one 
and a half "s, “two and a half"s, and ‘one and a fourth "s 
+ (afgal, atgt2si, and 721221) respectively. The children should 
be made to learn these: tables just in the same way that they 
2 have learnt the preceding ones, 


(1) TABLE OF MULTIPLES OF "ONE AND A HALF"S, 
d - 


[sts hes e| |a [e]» [se] 
sto [ev v [au] pls bolo 
BRIS ICO ASSIS 
1 fosoofatowoafos on ei aq 
P [es[exjos[et[et |svjos ovt se 
is oes vi 
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(2) TABLE OF MULTIPLES OF “TWO AND A HALE"S. 


BEN ROUGE 
| I. [arr] e Jani] Se sa] saso SUR 
í ES 38/39/38 se | se[34| sv] SS [so] . 
| 3.4 aarijo ogy zT |8o e| 8 [pauio 
os SE 
AAAA la 


»3|ex|ox|ea [oa ae Uor 
ait. faan) olai i 


CHAPTER VII: 
Oljectlessona, Writing and Arithetie Standard Sg 
Í LESSON I. 4 ih. 
o (On the Sky.) 


o 


> 
> 


Apparatus : A piece of rectangular glass; a small 
earthen lamp provided with oil and wicks, a lamp stand, and 
a match box, 

Teacher—What marked difference is there betwsen day- 
time snd night, my dear boys ? j 

Pupil—We see the sun during the day-time, but not 
during the night. [ j 

Teacher—Where is the sun to be seen 1 

Pupil—In the sky. s 

Teacher—What do you see in the sky during the night ? 

; Pupil —The moon and the stars, 

T'eacher—Do you see the moon every night ? 

Teacher—How many are the stars? Can you count their 
number] ^ 

Pupil-3-No Sir. 

-. Teacher-—So we say the stars are countless or innumerable, 

- Teacher—The sun gives out very srtong light whieh dazzles 
our eyes when we look at the sun. Hence we cannot see the 
Sun well. Iam going to make a contrivance however which 
will enable you to see the sun. 5 

Leacher--Look here. This isa piece of glass. (Lighting 
the lamp) I hold it horizontally a little, over the flame of 
the lamps. What do you find ? 

Pupil—The under surface of the glass is being gradually 
blackened | — ^ È 


3 
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(2) TABLE OF MULTIPLES OF “TWO AND A HALF”S. 


eee E 
MA ae[san|Buu ae] 


CHAPTER VIIT. 
% Olject-lessons, Writing and Arithetic—Standara Ta 
° LESSON I. 3i: 
(On the Sky.) 


Apparatus : A piece of rectangular glass, a small 
earthen lamp provided with ‘oil and wicks, a lamp stand, and 
a match box, 

Teacher —What marked difference is there between X 
time and night, my dear boys ? 

Pupil—We see the sun during the day-time, but not 
during the night. A 

Teacher—Where is the sun to be seen 1 

Pupil—In the sky. 

Teacher—What do you see in the sky during the night q 

E Pupil —The moon and the stars. 

T'eacher—Do you see the moon every night ? 

Teacher—How many are the stars? Can you count their 
number? ^ 7 

Pupil-A-No Sir. 

. -Teacher—So we say the stars are countless or innumerable, 

— Leacher—The sun gives out very srtong light whieh dazzles 
our eyes when we look at the sun. Hence we cannot see the 

Sun wel. I'am going to make a contrivance however which 
vill enable you to see the sun. 

Leacher-—Look here. This isa piece of laa’. (Lighting 
the lamp) I hold it horizontally a little, over the flame of 
the lamps. What do you find ! 

Pupil—The under surface of the glass is being gradually 
blackened l 6 
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Teacher—Done. A pretty thick black coating has now 
formed upon the under surface of: the glass. Will you now 
look at the sun through this glass ? 


Pupil—We can see the sun very well now. , It looks red o 


„Just as it does ‘when it sets ! dei is round like a : small thala. 
Beautiful ! D 


J'eacher—Very good. Henceforth whenever you haye to 


look at the sun get a piece of glass prepared this way. 

T'eacher—When you fly a kite how does the kite look às it 
rises higher and higher ? 

Pupil—It looks smaller and smaller. 

> Teacher—Quite so. If you stand in the middle of a large 
field and lock at the distant objects around you how much 
smaller than their natural size do they appear! What do 
you learn from these two instances. 


Pupil—Things appear smaller when seen fond a distance. » 


Teacher—Good. You must not think then that iig sun is 
really as small as you see it. 


LESSON II. ` 
(On the Sky.) 20 


Apparatus: An orange, a piece of thread, a number of 
mustard grains, and some pieces of paper. 


Teacher—Look at this orange, my boys, of what fais is- 


it? t 
Pupil —Ita. shape is round, 
Teacher—Is it round like q hall? Take itin your WEE 
- and examine it more carefully, will you? 
Pupil—Not quite round. H is rather flat on these two 
sides. 


| 
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Teacher—The Earth on which we live is like an orange in 
shape. Let us measure the circumference of the orange by 
means of this piece of thread. How long is the circumference 1 


Pupil —]It is thirteen angulis of mine. 
Teacher—Suppose that we measure ‘the circumference of ` 


the earth in the same way by means of a long rope. Next 
imagine a road jest as long as this rope. If we were to walk 


“along this road at this rate of twentyfive miles per day, do 
“you know what time it would take us to walk from the begin- 


ning to the end of the road? Two years and nine 
months ! * 

Petucher —Would you te next how big is the sun which 
appears so small? First of all do as I tell you. Take each 
some mustard grains and some pieces of paper. Wrap up 


j every one hundred grains in a piece of paper. I give you ten 


minutes’ time. Let me see who can form the greatest number 
of such parcels within the given time. 

T'acher—None could do more than ten parcels! Some. 
have done even less! How many grains are there in ten 
parcels ? 2 

Pupii—One thousand. 

T'eacher—1f one tùousand grains be counted in ten minutes 
low many can be counted in one hour ? 

PupilSix thousand. 

Teacher —How many ip sixteen hours then 1 


Pupil? Ninetysix thousand. 
Teacher—Let us take it to be one lakh i in round numbers, 


If one lakh be counted in sixteen. hours what time will it take 
to count a lakh and a half? ^ 
Pupil —Twentyfour hours, or one day. 
. Teacher — How many will be counted in nine days then 
Pupil Thirteen and a halt lakhs, 
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Teacher—Good. Just imagine then what a large number 
fourteen lakhs is! Suppose you have a large heap of mustard 
grains before you and you go on counting the grains conti- 


nually for nine days, doing away with food and rest! Even ° 


then you cannot hope to finish the counting of fourteen lakhs ! 
Teacher—I will tell you now how big the sun is, Just 
imagine the huge body that would be formed by putting to- 


gether fourteen lakhs of earth! The sun is quite as huge us. 


that! 


< Teacher —The sun isata very great distance from the earth 
and hence it looks so small inspite of its large size. 


LESSON III. 
(On the Sky.) 


Teacher—You learnt the other day how big the sun is. 
Today I am going to give you an idea of its distance from us, 

Teacher—Have any of you travelled by rail ? Ordinarily 
2 railway train does not go faster than 25 or 30 miles an hour. 
A train that goes very fast may travel 50 miles an hour. 

Teacher—If there were a railway from the earth to the 
sun and if we could travel along this road ina train at the 
rate of 50 miles an hour without stopping fora moment, do 
you khow what time it would take us to rvach,the sun 4 
Two hundred years!! Just imagine then, my dear 
fellows, how far off is the sun from us ! 

Teacher—Will you now near something about the moon’? 
Tf we were to travel similarly from the earth to the moon we 
would reach the moon in less than six months. Y 

Teacher—The earth is about, as big as fortynine moons 
put together! The moon therefore is much smaller’ than 


T e a si 


> — -<S 
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the earth. Still it is infinitely larger than the size it appears 


e to possess. It looks so small only because of its great distanco. 


x LESSON IV. 
^ (On the Sky.) 


Note. This lesson is to be given partly at the time of 
sunrise and partly at the time of sunset. 
Teacher—(Just at sunrise) It isa fine morning, my dear 
chaps. . We have met together on this open ground to see the 
| sunrise. Mark the place from which the sun appears. to rise 
above the horizon, will you? How best can you p ambaa 
| this position ? 
| Pupil—The sun appears to be in the dirum of that 
mango tree and seems to rise from behind it. 
Teacher—All right. What month is:this and what day 
of the month is today? 
Pupil—Today is the 10th of Baisakh. 
Teachey—Look at the time-piece. 
. Pupil—It is forty minutes past five. 
| Teacher—Yes. You must all remember the observation we 
-naye made today. Similar observations will have to be made 
from this'very place on the 10th of Jaistha. Let us go home 
` now; we shall ineet here again in the evening to see the sun- 
set. 
| Teacher—(In the Evening) My good boys, will you now 
matk the spot at which the sun nears to set? How best 
to remember the spot? 
Pupil—The sun appears now to be in the direction of 
that tamarind tree. iS 
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"Teacher —W hat is the time now? 
| Pupil—Twenty minutes past six. 

Teacher—All right. You noted the time of sunrise in the 
morning and you have just noted the time of sun-set. Will 
you calculate the length of today’s day-time? i 

Pupil—Twelve hours and forty minutes. 

T'eacher—What will be the length of the night then ? 

Pupil —Eleven hours and twenty minutes. = 

T'eacher—How much longer then is the day-time than the 
night ? 

Pupil—One hour and twenty minutes. 

Teacher—Very good. The observations that we have made 
today from this particular place may as well be made from 
any other open place like this. Every one should therefore : 
fix a ‘place near his own house, so that he can very easily 
make observations of this kind whenever he likes to do so. ` 

[ The students should be made to see clearly how the posi- 
tions of the sun at rising and setting change from day to day, 
as also the connection between these positions and the length 
of the day-time. Such observations should therefore be 
repeated as often as convenient, at least once every month, | 
throughout the year. The 9th or 10th day of eveiy month 
should be one of the selected days in that month.] 


LESSON V. 
(On the Sky.) 


Apparatus: A stick about a cubit and a half in length, 
a knife, a piece of string, a piece of thread. 

Teacher—(Taking the boys toa level piece of ground in the 
school compound) My dear boys, how level this piece of 


a 


| 
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ground is. Look here, I have got à stick about a cubit and 


„a half in length. Do you know what I am going “to do with 


it? Iwill fix it in the ground in a vertical position. See 
show I do it. What's the time by our time-piéce now ? 
Pupil—tt is half past six. 
Teacher—Where is the sun 1 
Pupil —It is pretty up now. 
T Teacher—Measure the shadow of the stick, will you? 
Make also a scratch on the ground along the shadow from its 


* foot to the top. 


Teacher—(An hour later) What's the time now ? 

Pupil—It is half past seven. 

Teacher—Will you go and measure the shadow again ? Cut 
out a notch as before and mark also the position of the sun. 

. T'eacher— What's the time now 1 J 

Pupil—Half past eight. 

Teacher—Very well. Will you go to the stick once more 
and do exactly as you did before ? 

T'eacher—You have examined the shadow three times. 
What have you learnt, my boys t 

Pupil—The shadow is becoming shorter and shorter as 
the sun iserising higher and higher up. The position of the 
shadow ajso is gradusjly turning from the west towards the 
north. 

J'eacher--Quite so. When the sun reaches its highest 
position above the horizon the shadow becomes the shortest. 
The time wien this happens is called the midday or the noon, 
I will shew you how to find out the length and position of the 
midday shadow of the stick. - 

< [The method of determining the midday 
shadow of the stick: In the following diagram * 4. 
is the stick placed vertically on the ground. s is its 
shadow some time before noon, say at about 9 o'clock. 
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Trace a circle on the ground with * as centre ands 4 as 
radius; let %58 be this circle. 


In the afternoon, watch the time when the top of tue 
shadow is once more on= this circle; let ẹ «4 be this shadow. 
"vis the line joining the tops of the two shadows, Deter- 
mine the mid-point of s s by the aid of a piece of thread or any 
other way, and let © be this point. Join s €. The mid-day 
shadow of the stick will fall upon the line = œ, 

"The line æ 8 also points to the North. Hence by the above 
contrivance we can easily determine the cardinal points at an 
given place.] i 

` Teacher—My good lads, you can now find out yourselves 
the line on the ground on which the mid-day shadow of an 
up right stick will fall. Every one should therefore select a 
place in the neighbourhood of his own house and repeat this 
experiment from time to time. On the day of the experiment 
the following facts must be observed: (1) the position of 
the sun at rising ; (2) the position of the suu at setting; 
(3) the length of the mid-day shadow (the length of the stick 


- 
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of course remaining the same); (4) the length of the day- 
time. The date and results of observation should also be 
recorded in a note-book. E ag 


LESSON VI. 
(On the Sky.) 


" Peasher —You must have all seen the full moon, my Gear 
è 


friends: How does it look ? 
Teacher—It is round and flat in form, and yellowish in 


colour. 
J'eccher—TDo you see the moon every day irnmediately 
after sun set? ; 
Pugil—No Sir. 
Teacher—Very well. Fron this day forth you must look for 


the moon every evening after sun set. If you don’t find it in 


the- evening after sun set, look for it again the next morning. 
The results of observation must be recorded in your note-books 
which I propose to examine every. three days. 

Teacher—You will have to do another thing, my boys. 
You must also draw the shape of the bright portion of the 
moon as you find it at, the time of observation. I want to see 


these drawings too. 
4 Teachdr. — (After a month) Within the last thirty days nono 


have seen the moon for three days, neither in the evening nor 
the next morfiing. The “middle one of those three days is 
known as the mew-moon day (astaz). The day on wbich the 
moon appears completely round is called tho full moon day 
(afin). o 

Teacher — Hencefort 
and full mooa days every month by observa 


LLEBCLÉIL 


e the new moon 


h you must determin 
tion of this kind. 


: 11 
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LESSON VII. 
(On Letter writing.) 


A LETTER ADDRESSED TO MOTHER. 


May God bless me. 5 1 
CALCUTTA. 
Ist Aghrahayana, 1368. 


B 


To thy lily-like feet 

"With innumerable bows of the deepest humility are 4he 
following" lines offered :— ~ 

Mamma, it is just three days sinee we reached this place. 
The journey was most delightful. T never, travelled by rail 
"before. Just imagine my delight when the train began to 
move. It seemed to.run much faster than a horse ! e 

The town of Caleutta is a most beautiful place. How 
wide and straight are the ronds! How many people live here ! 
‘Pappa took me to Chawringhee yesterday afternoon, The’ 
Chowringhee road’ is very wide. There is a vast maidan on 
‘the west of this road. The monument in the maidan pleased 
me much. Itisso high! T never saw its like before, There 
Are many large and beautiful buildings on the east side of the 
*Chowringhee road. So many ships in the Ganges, Mamma! 
'I didn't see the ships, the masts only were seen fróm Chow- 
ringhee, Pappa said he would take me to the river (side one 
‘day aud shew me the ships. We came back by tram car, which 
also was most pleasing to me. : 

- How are you? How are may little brothers and sisters! 
‘Do they talk of me? I will take some toys for them when we 
yo home. Pappa says we shall be here for about a week more. 
Both Pappa and myself are Going well. n 
: By your most obedient and humble servant, 

MADHU SUDAN BASU. 


+4 
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LESSON VIII. 
(On Problems in Arithmetic.) 


1. Ihave got 27356 pice with me. If 78 beggars come 
and if I give the same number of pice to each, how many pice 


ean I give to each at most ? 
The work of distribution can be performed in the follow- 


ing manner :— » 
> “Twill take out 78 pice from the purse and give one to 
each ; [ shall next take out 78 pice more and give one to each ; 
I will take out 78 pice a third time, and give one to each ; and 
80 on. n 
"Thus if I take out pice three times, each beggar will get 
three pice ; if I take out pice four times, each beggar will get 
four pice; if five times, five pice jand so on. Hence the 
number of pice that each beggar will get is equal to the num- 
' ber of times that 78 pice can be taken out of the purse. 
By division we find that 78 pice can be so taken out 350 
‘times at most. Hence each beggar also can have 350 pice at 


most. 


2. If there be 356 rupees in, each of seven boxes, how 
many rupees are there in all? Obtain | the answer by simple 
reasoniupy and thence prove the usefulness of committing 
nultipljcation tablessto memory. 

We shall get the total number by adding together the 


—qiumbersi in the different boxes :— 
356 


E E o -356 : ` 
^ 356 : 
yi gl 
s Ki 356 E 
355 
356 


2492 
' The total number in the,seven boxes is thus found to be 


2492. 
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In performing the addition we mentally proceed as follows :— 


6 and 6, 12 ; and 6, 18; and 6, 24; and 6,30; and 6, 36 ;- 


aud 6, 42. Place 2 and carry 4. And soon, If the multipli- 


cation table be committed to memory, we find out a once that . 


seven sixes is 49! In that case it is quite unnecessary for us 
to write down 356 seven times as we have done’ above ; 
the process may be shortened as follows :— 
356 2) 
7 


2492 
You see then that multiplication ‘is but another name for 
addition when the numbers to be added together are all egual. 


3. A Brahmin with a number of jada flowers went to per- 
form his poojah at each of the four gAa/s ofa tank. On 
arrival at the northern ghat the number of flowers doubled, 
and the Brahmin performed his poojah with 16 flowers. With 
the remaining flowers he went to the eastern ghat ; as soon as 
he went tbere the number of flowers doubled again ; and 
there also the Brahmin performed his pooja with 16 flowers. 
The same thing happened successively at the southern and 
western ghats too. At the end of his pooja ut the western ghat 
the Brahmin had not a single flower with him! With how 
many flowers did the Brahmin go to the tank then ? 

Evidently the Brabmin had 8 flowers only when he arrived 
wt the western ghat. é s 

He had therefore (8 +16), or 24, flowers when he began 
his poojah at the southern ghat ; and hence 72 flowers only 
just before his arrival there. : * D 

He had therefore ‘(12+ 16), or 28, flowers when he began 
his poojah at the eastern ghat; and hence 24 flowers only 
just before his arrival there. a 
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He had therefore (14 4- 16), or 30, flowers when he began 
o bis poojah at the northern ghat ; and hence 15 flowers only 


just before his arrival there. 
* Thus, the Brahmin came to the tank with 15 flowers only. 
6 


4, A number of fakirs and twice as many bairagis, came 
in for malay! I gave 3 pice to each fakir and 4 to each baira- 
qi ; and the total £umber of pice thus spent was 572. How 
“many Fakirs and bairagis had come? 

Spread out as many mats as there aro fakirs; and let 
them sit on the mats, one on each. 

There are twiceas many bairagis as there are fakirs; let 
then exch jakir share his mat with two duiragis. 

When the beggars are thus seated there will be one fakir 
and two óairagis on each mat. 

Heuce each group of beggars will get 11 pice (the fakir 
‘getting 3 pice and the two dairagis, 8 pice) ; whilst the whole 
amount spent is 572 pice. Hence the number of groups or 
Hence the number of 
= 52x92 = 104 


the number of mats = 572+11 = 52. 
fakirs = 52, and the number of bairagis = 


° 


t CHAPTER IX. 


m Olject-lessona, "Writing and Arithmetic.—Standard II. 
; LESSON I. s 


( On the Air, ) 
Apparatus: A malsha of water, two earthen glasses, 
one'earthen glass with a hole in its bottom, and an ordinary 


fan. 
Teacher—Is there anything within this glass, my dear boys ? 


Pupil—Nothing Sir. 
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"Teacher —The glass is not really empty as you think, ny 
dear fellows. It is filled with air! re 
Teacher—We cannot see the air, but we can feel it when it 
moves. When we fan ourselves we set the air in motion, and * 
We feel it, Just take this fan, will you? and see how the air 
is set in motion, When the air is in motion it is called iind. . 


v Yeacher—This globe of ours is surronrded on all sides 
with a thick coating ofair. Would you like to hear thc thick- 
ness of this coating? If we could get a straight bamboo long 
enough to reach the limit of the aerial coating when held 
vertically on the ground, do you know what would be the t 
length of the bamboo? Forty miles! à G 

Teacher—What do you find within the water in this malsha, 
my boys? 


Ce — 


Pupil—An earthen glass. i 

Teacher—What is inside the glass and what is outside it? | | 

Maa Theron is water on all sides of it. AN |l 

- Teacher—So there is air on all sides of every object on the | 
surface of the earth ! 

Teacher—Are these two earthen glasses alike ? 

Pupil—No Sir, This one is all right, this one fias got a 
hole in its bottom. x í 


Teacher—I take the glass with a hole in its bottom ańd 
gradually dip it in water with its mouth downwards. - Will | 
you place your hand just a little above its bottüm !. What do ‘a 
you find ? | 

Pupil—]I feel a narrow stream of air coming up through 
the hole in the glass. 


+ Torte Quite so. The bottom of the glass is just below 
the surface of water now. Let me take out the glass and put 
it on the table with its mouth downwards. 


| 


o 
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Teachey—I will take the other glass now and do the same. 
The bottom is just below the surface of the water now. Let 
me put it similarly by the side of the first glass. 

= Teacher-—Will you now look at the inside of each glass? 

Pupil—The inside of: the first glass is wet up to the 
bottom, the bottom of the other glass is quite dry ! 

Teacher —What c does this shew ? 

^ Pupil—Water could not reach up to the bottom of the 
pe glass. 

Teacher —Why so? 

Pupil —Because there was air inside the glass. 

Tegcher—Very good, my boy. The air within the first 
glass. was driven out through the hole and so there was noth- 
ing to prevent the water from rising up to the bottom. In 
the case of the other glass the air inside it could not be so 


^ driven out, and consequently water could not make its way 


up to the bottom. . 


LESSON II. 


, (On the Air.) 
Apparatus : A flag, a long flag-staff, and some instru- 


ment for digging a hole in the ground. 
Teücher— Look areas my boys, and tell me if “there is ` 
any wind now. 
Pupil—Yes Sir, there is wind. E 
Teacher—How do you knowsit ? 
^ Pupil—The leaves of that cocoannt tree are moving, and 
they are certainly being moved by the wind. 
«  Deacher—Which way does the wind appear to blow 1 
Pupil —Towards the south-west. 
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Teacher—Quite so. I will shew you a contrivance by 
which you will be able to find out the direction of the wind 
at all times of the day. 

` Teacher —Do you know this thing ? 

Pupil—It is a flag. E . ; 

Teacher—Let us tie the flag at the top of this bamboo 
and then place the bamboo in a vertial position firmly fixed in 
tlie ground. , ba ; - 

T'eacher—-Look, my boys. Does the flag indicate the same 
direction of the wind as the leaves of that cocoanut tree 7 

Pupil—VYes Sir. A 

Teacher—All right. By the aid of this flag you must 
determine the course of the wind from day to day and rezord 
the results of your observation in your note-books, 


LESSON III. 
( On the Air. ) 


Teacher—If you put a wet cloth in the sun shine what 
becomes of it, my boys? 

Pupil—The cloth becomes dry. : 

T'eacher—When the cloth was wet there was water in it ; 
when ít is dry it contains no water. Where goes the water 


e 


n H 
then? The water turns into vapour which mixes with the air. . 


Teacher—Tanks and rivers dry üp, during ertain’ seasons 
of the year. Where goes the water? It turns into vapour! 

T'eacher— Vepour is an invisible substance like the air and. 
mixes with the air as soon as it comes into existence, 

Teacher—The process of turning into vapour, whicli is 
"known by the term evaporation, is continually going on. 


There must then be a very large quantity of water vapour 
Nrecant in +h —: 


| 
| 
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| Teacher Wind hastens evaporation. Hence you observed 
o 


this, my young friends ? 

Pupil—Yes Sir. If we hold up a piece of wet cloth in 
| the sunshine when GRE d is a strong wind blowing, it dries . 
| _ very sqon. d 

T'eacher—What is the proof that there is water vapour in 

the air? If a pigce of cloth be left out in open air at night 
| ohdw do,you find it the next morning ? 
| 
| 


o 


- Pupil— We find it damp. 
Teacher—Where does the moisture come from that makes 
the cloth damp}, It comes from the air! It is the vapour 


reconverted into water ! 
Jl'eacher—Sunshine being the cause of conversion * of water 


into vapour, its absence is the cause of the opposite process— 
reconversion of vapour into water. Does not the last in- 
stance shew this ? 


» Teacher—In other words heat being the cause of conversion 
* of water into vapour, cold is the cause- of the opposite pro- 


cess—the reconversion of vapour into water. 
` Teacher —On a cold morning our breath looks smoky. You 
must have all observed this ? r 
Pupil —Yes Sir. | . 
Teather—How is it so? Our breath contains vapour and 
^ jù is this, vapour reconverted into minute particles of water 
that gives the smoky appearance to the breath. : 
Teacher —it you breathe upon a cold slate whet happens ? 
Pupil—The slate becomes wet at the place where it is 
* breathed upon: 
Teacher —- Where does the water come from 1 
^ Pupil—The vapour that comes out with the breath is 


turned into water. 
Teacher—Very good. 
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LESSON IV. i 
(On the Surface of Lands. ES =, 


Apparatus: Sand, ‘clay, water, and a few smallplanks , 
each about a cubit square. 

Teacher—Have you seen a hill, my young friends?’ 1 am 
going to make a model for you in clay. 

Teacher—Ah! Here it is. A real hills a thing | of wis 
shape but infinitely larger. 

J'eacher—I will make another hill by the side of this one. 
Don’t you see there is a strip of low land between the two 
hills? It is a valley. : 

Teacher—Do we live on a hill? or have you heard of a 
hill or hills close by ? 

Pupil—No Sir. 

Teacher—This part of the country then, on which we live, ; 
is neither a bill nor a valley. Tt is a plain. . 

Teacher—You have seen tanks and large ponds, haven’t 
you? Just imagine a pond many times larger than the largest 
pond yon have seen. Such a big pond is called a Jake. I am 

-now going to make a lake for you. Here it is! : 

Teacher —A lake then is a large field of water surrounded 


by land. Isn't it, my boys ? > ^no 
Pupil—Yes Sir. = 
Teacher—Just imagine now a large field of land Rurronnded 

by water. It is an island, Would you like to see a * model of 


o 


an island? Here it is,-my young friends ? 

Teacher —l am now going to make a model of something. , 

“I won't tell you what I am about. Done! What is it 
that I have made a model of, my friends? 2 


Pupil—īt is a river ! 
Teacher —Very good. 


o 
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LESSON V. 


à 


Matilal Ghose. 


(On Writing.) 


? PATTAH. . 


To” Mafez .Mandal, son of Naimaddi Mandal, by caste a 
Mahomedan, by profession a cultivator, inhabitant of Village 

= Busepur, Pergunnih Mahamud Shahi, District Jessore, Police 

‘Station’ and Sub-Registry office at Sailkopa. 

Written by Mati Lal-Ghosh, son of the late Babu Nilkemal 

Ghosh, by caste a Kayastha, by profession a Talukdar and a 
money lender, inhabitant of Sadhuhati, Pergannah Mahamud 

| Shahi, District Jessore, Police Station and Sub-Registry office 
at Sailkopa—this auspicious deed of a temporary Pattah. By 

right of inheritance I am the sole possessor of the ¢alwk num- 

o bered 3264 in the records of the Jessore-Collectorate. There 
is a plot of land measuring about oue and a half ZigAas, fit for 
the cultivation of paddy, situated in your own village within the 
following boundaries and. included within the aforesaid taluk. 
On your having applied to me for a temporary lease of this plot 
of ground for the purpose of culitivation, I agree to your pro- 
posal aml grant you a lease for 8 years from the mouth of 
Baisakhel308 to the° mouth of Chaitra 1315, on a net yearly: 


2 „ rent of Rupees 1-14 (one rupee and fourteen annas only). 
the amounts of Road Cess, 


The above rent together witli 
Public Work Cess and any other cess that in future may come 


in force, is to be paid by isstalments as soon as they are due in 


accordance with the custom in vogue. If any instalment be 


not paid in time you shall havosto pay interest upon it from 
the date that it is due at the rate of Rupees 12 per annum. 
If on survey the land is found to be larger in area than that 
stated in this document the rent shall be proportionately inereas- 
ed. No objection to pay the rent on the ground of ‘draught or 
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flood shall be heard. You shall not give up the land within the 
term of the lease nor shall I eject you within the said time. 
On these terms and on the receipt of a Kabulyat from you I 
give you this Pattah. Dated the 10th of Baisakh, 1308. 

Boun daries of the land. 
_ On the west of the public road, on the north of the Jamai 
land of Sukur Mahamad Saikh deceased, on the east of the 
Jote land of Kalimaddi Mandal and on the south of the, Mahir- o 
tran land of Baburam Biswas deceased. One plot of land fit 
for tillage. 


One and a half bighas only. 


: Witnesses. 
Copied by A Gouri Kanta Chakravarti, 
Bhriguram Das, — of Gopalpur. 


of Nityanandapur. 


A Kabulyat is only the ccanterpart of a Pat/ah. The terms 
are the same, the only difference being that the Kahnlyat is 
addressed by the tenant to the landlord whereas the Pattah 
is addressed by the landlord to the tenant. The teacher will 
have no difficulty then to teach the pupils how toiwrite ont ` 
a Kabulyat. "yg 


Printed forms of dakhilas or rent receipts are also available 


everywhere. The teacher should bring in a form and explain | 
to his pupils the method of filling it up. 


Qo E 


¢ 
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LESSON VI. 


s (On Problems, in Arithmetic.) 


i 1. There are 93 children in boys and girls. 
14 annas 9 pies to each boy and 9 annas 3 pies to each girl I 
have. to spend 73 rupees 3 pies in all. How many are the 
boys and how many, the girls ? 

14 Annas 9 pies exceeds 9 annas 3 pies by 5 annas 6 pies.- 
°Henee each boy gets 5 annas 6 pies more than each girl. 
Suppose we take back from each boy 5 annas 6 pies ; then 
each child, whether a boy or a girl, will have 9 annas 3 pies. 
` Hence the total amount with the children 
= «9 annas'3 pies) x 93 
= (Rs. 46 annas 8) - (Rs. 5 


= Rs. 53 as. 12 pies 3. 
Hence the amount taken back from the boys 


If I give 


as. 13) -- (Re. 1 as. 7 pies 3) 


* 2 (Rs, 73 pies 3) — (Rs. 53 as. 12 pies 3) 
= Rs. 19 as. 4; 
whilst the amount taken from each = as. 5 pies 6. 


Clearly therefore the number of boys is equal to tho 
number of times that 5 annas € pies is contained in Rs. 19 
a8 4. 
' Xs. eld as. 4 = 308 annas = 1232 pice 
Hi M 5 annas 6 pies = 22 pice 
ti 


Hence the number of boys = 1232+22 = ah " 
and ; ‘the number of gitls = 93-56 = 31) 

2. A Mollah had visited five mosques in succession, As 
“soon as he arrived at the first mosque his purse increased ‘five 
fola. and he spent Rs. 97 as. 10 pies 6 í in worship. With the 
remainder he went to the second mosque , as Soon as he, 
arrived there his purse again increased five fold, and he spent 


the same amount, viz, Rs. 97 as. 10 pies 6 in worship. The 
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same thing happened successively at the 3rd, 4th and 5th 
mosques. But after his worship in the 5th mosque nothing 
remained. Will you find out the amount that the Jfollah had 
with him just before his arrival at the first mosque, ? 


It is clear that just before the MolluA's arrival at the fifth 
mosque he had with him (Rs. 97 as, 10 pies 6)+5, i.e, Rs. 19 
as. 8 pies 6. Hence the amount that he had after his arrival 
at the fourth mosque 0 vis 


= (Rs. 19 às. 8 pies 6)-- (Rs. 97 as. 10 pies 6) 
— Rupees 117 as, 3, 


Hence the amount that he had immediately before his ^ 
arrival at the fourth mosque was (Rs117 as, 3)-5 or Rs 23 
as. T. Hence the amount that he had after his arrival at the 
third mosque = (Rs. 23 as. 7)-- (Rs. 97 as, 10 pies 6) 


= Rs. 1212.1 pies 6.. 


Clearly therefore the. amount that he had immediately 
before his arrival at the*/Aird mosque was (Rs. 121 as, 1 pies 6) 
+5 or Rs. 24 as. 3 pies 6. Hence-the amount that he had 
after his arrival at the second mosque 

= (Rs. 24 as. 3 pies 6)+ (Rs. 97 as. 10 pies 6) 

= Rs. 12] as. 14. : 


v r 

Clearly therefore the amount that he had déforà his 
arrival at the second mosque was (Rs. 121 as. 14) -45 or Rs, 94 
as. 6. Hence the amount that he had after his arrival at * 
the first mosque = (Rs. 24 as. 6)-- (Rs. 97 as. 10«pies 6) = 
Rs. 122 pies 6, ! 

Clearly therefore the amount that he had immediately 
before his arrival at the first mosque was (Rs, 122 pies 6) - 5 
or Rs. 21 as. 6 pies 6. 

Hence the required auswer 

= Rs. 24 as. 6 pies 6. 
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S. If the 30th of December 1896 be a Wednesday what 


day of the week was the 9th of February 1874 ? 
- We have to leave out all the weeks from 9th of February 


1874 to the 30th of December 1896, and take only the remain- 


` ing odd days. The first of these odd days will be the same 


day of the week as the 9th of- February 1874—the day from 
which the weeks are counted. 

An ordinary ysar consists of 52 weeks and 1 day, whereas. 
"a Teap Year contains 52 weeks and 2 days. Hence, leaving out 
the weeks, we have to take one day for every ordinary year 
and 2 days for every leap year. -On the same principle for 
every month of 29 days we have to take 1 day; for every 


` mohth^of 30 days, 2 days; and for every month of,31 days, 


3 days. 
It is 22 years from the 9th of February 1874 to the Sth 


of February 1896. Of the first twenty of these 22 years 5 are 


` leap years ; of the last two years none is a leap year.” Hence 


the total number of leap years within these 22 years is 5. 
-Hence the number of days that we have to count within 
these 22 years = 22+5-= 27; leaving out 3 weeks we have 
6 days only. 
There are 27 days from the oth of February 1896 to the 
29th of the same mopth. These days therefore are to be left 


out of acount. 
? Let is see how many days we get from the Ist March 
to the, 30th December 1896 :— 
3 days of "March and 2 of April, 5 days; and 3 days of, 
May, 8 days ; leaving out 7 we have 1, One day and 2 days 
"of June, 3 days; and 3 days of July, 6 ; *and 3 days of 
August, 9 days; leaving out 7 We have 2. Two days and 
2 days of September, 4 days ; and 3 das of October, 7 days; - 
leaving ont Tewe haye nothing. Two days of November and 2^ 


D 


dass of December, 4 days. 


- next line; thi 
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1896, 
` Thus we have to take 6 days only up to 8th penal 
and 4 days only from the 9th February to the 30th Dec 
1896. 6 and 4, 10; leaving out 7 we have 3, 


iug the , 
It is clear therefore that leaving out the weeks duriug 


given period we'get as remainder 3 days only. 


z; herceg the 
Of these three days the last is a Wednesday ; heiteg 
first must be a Monday. 


Hence the 9th February 1874 was a Montay. z 
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asked now and then to come to the board one by one and write 
out the same thing, each student writing- out his line just 

J below that of his predecessor. This will enable the teacher to 

^ compare their writings and bring the defects to the notice of all. 
S. Dictation. As much of a sentence should be 
dictated ata time as the students can well remember and 
write out. The. number of words that should be dictated 

o tegether w ould dépend not only upon the general capabilities 

of the students but also upon the previous training they had 
received in this direction. Inno case should the words be 


repeated and no student? should be allowed to say any thing 
After giving the students 


EJ 


whilst writing out, the dictation. 
REDI time for writing out the group of words dictated, 
the teaclter should proceed to the next group of words exactly 


the same way ; and soon. After the students have finished 


^ writing they should revise what they have written before 

they give in their slates. The teacher should then examine 

the slates and point out clearly to each student the mistakes 
that he has made. : 

4. Arithmetic. At the gommercement of each sub- 

ject the student's interest in it should be excited by all means. 


The outward appearance of the subject should be made as 
anigasi tegis possible, so that the student may be tempted to 
- approach% with all the cheerfulness of a sprightly child. 
Meptal calculation should be considerably encouraged. 
In every subječt the smallér sums should be invariably’ done 
mentally. This will give a sound practical training to the 
“intellect of the student. s 
i In every text-book on Avithntétio solutions of various types . 
are given. The students should be made to go through these . 
solutions and ry to understand them with unaided exertion,* 
This will greatly help in imftiating the .student into the art 


of accurate and methodical reasoning. It is not unoften that 


12 
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` Thus we have to take 6 days only up to 8th February 1896, 
and 4 days only from the 9th February to the 30th December, 
1896. 6 and 4, 10; leaving out 7 we have 3. 


It is clear therefore that leaving out the weeks during the 
given period we get as remainder 3° duys only. 
Of these three days the last is a Wednesday ; herce tho 
- first must be a Monday. 7 
Hence the 9th February 1874 was a Monday. 


E 


CHAPTER X. 


Methods of teaching particular subjects.. 


1. Reading. The, pronunciation of each word must be 
clear and distinct. Reading in a sing-song or any other 
unnatural tone as also reading too fast shoud be altogether 
discouraged, At the end of a sentence the breath must be 
stopped completely as if there were nothing else after it ; 
still’ the stoppage must not continne for more than 2 or 3 
seconds. A good reading invariably makes clear the meaning of 
the thing read. These are come of the chief “points that the 
teacher should always have in view in teaching the art of 
reading. 

2. Handwriting. No letter should be writfen imper: 
fectly. All the letters must be of the same síxe. . There 
must be sufficient space between every two words, ard' suffi— 
cient space betwen every two lines. It is not ailvisable to 
write a part of a word in one line and the next part in the 
next line; this should be avoided as mnch as possible. 
The lines must be straight and the words must be spelt 
correctly. "The teacher should first shew specimens of good 
writing on the board and then ask his pupils to imitate the 
method to the best of their abilities The pupils should be 


9 
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asked now and then to come to the board one by one and write 
out the same thing, each student writing. out his line just 
below that of his predecessor. This will enable the teacher to 


‘compare their writings and bring the defects to the notice of all. 
S Dictation. As much of a sentence should ‘be 
dictàted ata time as the students can well remember and 


write out. The number of words that should be dictated 


tegether would depend not only upon the general capabilities 
of the students but also upon the previous training they had 
received in this direction. Inno case should the words be 


repeated and no, studenf should be allowed to say any thing 


whilst writing out the dictation. After giving the students 


reasonable time for writing out the group of words dictated, 
the teaclier should proceed to the next group of words exactly 
the same way ; and so on. After the students have finished 
writing they should revise what they have written before 


they give in their slates. The teacher should then examine 


the slates and point out clearly to each student the urges 
that he has made. 

4. Arithmetic. At the gommercement of RN sub- 
ject the student's interest in it should be excited by all means. 
The outward appearance of the subject should be made as 
possible, so that the student may be tempted to 


ith all the cheerfulness of a sprightly child, 
be considerably encouraged. 


attractive r 
approach i; 

Mevtal calculation should 
In every gubjedt the smallér sums should be invariably done 


mentally. This will givó a sound practical training to the 
"intellect of the student. L 

In every text-book on Arithntétio solutions of various types * 
are given. The students should be made to go through these . 
solutions and try to understand them with unaided exertion, * 
This will greatly help in imtiating the student into the art 
of accurate and methodical reasoning. It is not unoften that 
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this part of a studeut's training is altogether left out of con- 
sideration. 

When the boys of any class are given a sum to work out, 
one of them should work it out on the back side of. the board 
and the others on their slates. After everybody has ‘finished 
his work, the teacher should turn round the board and present 
the solution. on the other side of it before fll the students. 
He should first of all discuss the-merits of the solution on tke 
board and then look into the slates. 

The number of sums forming the home exercise should uot 
exceed 4 or 5 at atime, If they aré*more than that, many of 
the students will not be able to do all the sums satisfactorily, 
and consequently their interest in the subject will flag. " 

5. Objectlessons. Specimens of such lessons have 
been copiously given in previous chapters of this book. It is 
not necessary therefore to say much about them here. Teach- 
ing.by object-lessons is preferable to every other method, in as 


much asit enables the student to exercise his own powers of 


observation. * The doll has eyes but it cannot see.” So runs a 
memorable passage in the well known work entitled Bodhodaya 
by the late venerable Pandit Vidyasagar. The aim of object- 
lesson teaching is to “ open up" the eyes of the chiid, and 


prevent the “doll”? as much as possible from instilling its ; 


hopeless inertia into the mind of its possessor. it 

6. The Science Reader. Botany, Natural History, 
Agriculvure, Physics, Chemistry, ilygiene a-d Domestic 
Economy, form the subject matter of this book. The student 
should receive a »ractical training in the elements of each of 
these subjects. Mere book lea-ning is of little value, Each of 
these subjects therefore should be illustrated as much as possibie 


- Ly object-lessons. 


As to the principles of Hygiere aud Domestic Economy it 
will not be enough for the student to have a mere knowledge 


j 
Efi 


o 
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of them. He must learn-to apply this knowledge in practice. 

It will be the duty of the teacher to have a vigilant eye upon 

the habits and doings of his pupils, and see if they practically 
° carry out the instructions they receive from the book. 


APANE CHAPTER XI. 


Qualifications and duties of a good teacher, and his conduct 
D 
towards his pupils. 


l|? A constant desire for improving himself. 
No one can do any thing well unless he has a mind to do it 
well, This is a most general proposition and a truism. No 
"one therefore can do the work of teaching satisfactorily, far 
less excel in it, unless he has the mind to do so. Of the 
many arts, the art of teaching is a most difficult one ; it is all 
the more necessary therefore that a. person should take to it 
with all the ardour of an enthusiast, If the students fail to 
appreciate the lesson given them the teacher should not 
think that it is they alone that are to blame for it; he should 
think for’aa moment if it is not due to any fault of his own. 
^ Gradual inijfovement of his own manner and ways as well as 


of the Stock of his own knowledge Should be the aim of every 
X T x - 


good teacher. i 
.9. Vivacity and cheerfulness. This is one of the 

chief qualifications of a good teacper, and, in fat, a sine qua 

mox.for a teacher of children. Life and cheerfulness in the ^ - 

teacher induce similar conditions in the pupil, and the latter, 

ag a consequence, finds himself quite at ease. There is no 

denying the fact that the child will be the better able to 
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; apply himself to his work when ho is in good spirits than 
when not. On the contrary, if the children find the teacher 
gloomy and morose, a feeling of pain and trouble pervades 
them ; and, as a consequence, they fail to pay that amount of 
attention to their work which they might otherwise have 


done. 3 


3. Evenress of temper. Neither the work of teach- 
ing nor that of maintaining discipline can be successfully 
performed if the teachor fails to keep his own temper under 
proper control If the student is slow to understand a thing 
the teacher should not get angry and scold him, but see how 
best to make the thing clearer. Scolding in such a case pro- 
duces just the opposite effect. It serves only to stupefy the 
child all the more. “If the child, out of his natural levity, 
does any thing which the teacher does not like, just imagine 
the scene of the teacher giving the child a slap after slap on 
his-cheek and the poor urchin crying aloud with ‘his mouth 
wide open ! Such a course defeats its own'objeot and serves 
only to render the child more callous. The right course 
would be to explain to the child the real nature of his short- 
coming and persuade him in a spirit of sympathy to behave 
better in future. . n 


4, Sympathy and Justice. Even when | a child 
does an act which is-wrong on the very face. of ihe should 
not be punished at once—condemned unheard. The clear duty 
of the teacher is to ascertain the canse of the act, to see how 
far the child was guilty and how far not. If the child is 
found guilty, explain to him ‘clearly the nature of his guilt 

` before punishing him? If the act has been: cansed PY 
“circumstances over which the child had no control, don't be 
wanting in sympathy for him, but explain to him. in a spirit 
of love how best he could avoid it, This is justice. In no 


` inattentive. 
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case should the child be given an opportunity to feel that an 
Such a feeling not only 


injustice is being done to him. 
me time undermines 


renders the child unhappy but at the sa 


~ his regard for the teacher. 


5. Vigilance. This is an indispensable means for 
keeping’ up discipline. The pilce in the school room that 
has been assigned to the teacher in chapter IV. of this. 
book will be foutid most suitable for keeping an eye upon 
all the pupils at the same time, Every student should be 
made to feel that the sharp eye of the teacher is constantly 
upon him, and that every little act of wickedness is sure to 
come to his noticé. Such a feeling will do more to keep the 
student from wrong doing than any amount of punishment. 

6. Punctuality. The teacher should invariably come 
to school and leave it in right time. If the school hours are 
timed to commence at ll o'clock and close at 4, let the 
teacher come precisely at 11 and leave it precisely at 1. The 
timing should not be a mere matter of form, If 
he comes late the students will not only find his absence 
a fit occasion for misbehaving themselves, but they will 
gradually begin to follow his example ; the consequence. will 
be that even on those days on which the teacher comes in 
right time many ofthe students will not. If he leaves the 


school late "he students will grow impatient and consequently 
Such detention will cause them both physical 


dis,sure to tell upon their health 
routine of. business should 
t do to go on teaching 
to the detriment of 


and menfal hardship au 
if frequently repeated. The daily 
„be scrupulously followed. It will no 
one class beyond the prescribes, time, 
others, The teacher should always guard himself against 
an error of this kind. The example of the teacher will be 
far more effective in imbuing the mind of the pupil with the 
value and right use of time than any amount of lecturing. 


a 
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Where the example and precept do not agree the result is 
simply disastrous. 


7. Conduct towards the pupils. The teacher 
should by his manner and acts let his pupils always feel that 
he is a great friend and well-wisher of theirs. He is to 
conquer them by love and nos by fear. Once they know how 
dearly he loves them, nothing will be further from their mind 
than the idea of incurring his displeasure. colon 

The teacher should be candid and sincere in his dealings 
with his pupils. If he hasn’t himself got a clear idea of a sub- 
ject he should by no means pretend to know it well, and 
attempt to mystify the pupil in various ways. 

If in any particular instance the student happetis to 
exhibit better intelligence than the teacher, the latter should 
under no circumstauces smart under a sense of defeat. On 
the other hand he should enjoy the occasion and give the. 
student credit for what he has said or done, Extremes however 
should always be avoided. Undue praise is just as objec- 
tionable as undue blame. The former makes the student self- 
sufficient and over-confident whilst the latter damps his spirit. 

The teacher should be scrupulously honest, straight for- 
ward and truthful in his dealings with his pupils. Moral 
lessons inculcated upon the students will be simply: useless if 
they find the teacher doing in practice the vory opposite of 
what he preaches. 


8. Discipline. The best way to maintain, school 
discipline is to keep the students engaged somehow or other. 
If the work assigned be one in which they take a particular 
interest, matters will g9 on most smoothly. Occasions haw- 
ever will arise in which it will be necessary to award punish- 
nent. The degree of punishment should invariably be 


determined by the nature of the offence committed. A set of , 


| 
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‘rules should be framed by the teacher assigning different 
forms of punishment for different offences. This set of rules 
may be called the teacher's “Penal Code”. He should always 
guide himself by this code and let his pupils understand in 
words as Well as in action that the laws ef the code are as 
inviolable as the laws of nature. Care and judgment should be 
adequately exercised when the rules are drawn up, so that no 
difficulty may afterwards arise in the practical working of 
them? But when the code is once declared to be in force 
there should be no relaxation whatever in its practical 
application. The students will learn to be careful when they 
know for certain how inevitable the working of the code is. 
The «teacher should be always just and impartial either in 
deciding cases of dispute between one student and another or 
in awarding punishment. Stern justice and impartiality are 


` the main-stay of every system of discipline that has any 


pretension to soundness. 

9. Qorporal punishment. Any form of corporal 
punishment which is likely to cause bodily injury of any 
kind or to interfere with the natural laws of health should be 
altogether abolished. Pulling by the hair, slapping on the 
back, and striking on the palm with a cane are about the only 
forms,of corporal punishment that should find a place in the . 


teacher’ ‘Penal Code”. All forms of corporal punishment 


however,” as a rule, should be used sparingly. Fear of 
punishment js by fara stronger deterrent than punishment , 
itself ; fhe teacher should always bear this truism in mind. 


y D 


CHAPTER XII. 
Action Songs. 


SONG I. 
The Mango Stone. d 
Jg 


f The mango stone, the mango stone, “he mango stone ! 
(The beautiful mango stone ! 6 | 
Let us plant them in the ground ho! 

Water the soil now, water the soil H 

The sprout has come out, look, look, l5ok ! 
Let us water again and again and again, 

Look at the tree now, what a big tree! 

The branches are its arms, the leaves its hair ! 
A big tree out of a stone, a small stone ; 
Wonderful, wonderful, O wonderful ! 


O©ONMNOoaAWDH = 


Actions, 

T The jctidren ere do tendstp dne bow facing each other ; each 
cbild is [to hold upa mango stone and make the action of shewing it to 
the children of the opposite row. 

2, Each child is to make the action of planting a seed in the ground. 

3. ‘The action of pouring water from a lotah, 

4, Each child is to bend over the supposed position of the (Send as it 
looking at the sprout. 4 

5. The action of watering a plant. 

" Each child to stand up and make the action of pointing ta: à tree 

à tching the arms, 
ving its bigness by outstre 
and Eek to be outstretched and then thc hair to be touchea | by bend- 
little to the right. 
SE a Eh outstretch the arms and again to shew the smallness of 
the ART. putting together the tips of the thumb, the forefinger an~ 
hi 


the middle finger: ] 
Ə. To look up at the sky with the arms half lifted, 


a 
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| SONG II. 
(The Cat and Mice.) - 


a l. Let us fly, let us fly, there he is. 
"Where are they gone, I don't see theni now ! 
En 4 must lie in wait here'to seo if they como. 
We are not cowards, we are not cowards ! 
RUM us gd and face the cat. 
» O run, run, run, he is there, don't you see 1 
5. Curse me, the fellows have gone away again ; 
6. Can't you get me a bell, my friends? 
Yes, yes, yes, that is a good idea. . 


EM put it on the neck of that wicked fellow B 
7. No more fear, no more fear, 


The bell will tell us when he comes. 
° 8 But how are we to bell the cat 1 
9. O-there lies the rub, there lies the rub. 


3 
4 


Actions. 
l. One of the children will be the cat an 


d the others, the mice, The 
mice on seeing the cat comin, 


shew bravery and come to meet the cat. 
4, The zh jse will sing this and run away again, trembling with fear. 
5. The cít is to express his disappointment. 
^ 6. One of the mice alone is to sing this line addressing his comrades, 
7. "Thecaice will sing these lines in exultation, d 
8. The oldest mouse to put this question in all earnestness, 
9, All the mice expressing sorrow and disappoinjment by holding 
their heads with their hands, ^o 


a 
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SONG III. 
(Horses and Elephants.) 5 


The children are to stand up in two rows facing each other. . 
One row to represent horses and other, elephants, 


1. Look at our trunks, iny friends ; o 
2. Look at our trunks, how long ! 
S. Look at our trunks, how high they'can rise! ^ 
4. Look at our trunks, what a big circle they make ! 
5. Will you see now how we walk ? 
Beautiful, O- elepkant friends, beautiful, 
6 It is your turn now to look at us,” 

j i elephant friends, will you look at us? a. 
7. No trunks have we, no trees can we break, i 
8. Norare we so high as you are. Í 
9. But our bodies are light, whilst yours are heayy, 

10. And see how we run ! 


Actions, j : 


The right arm of each child is to represent the trunk, 
The right arm to be stretched out in front. 
The right arm to be lift-d up. 
The right arm to be stretched outand moved from right to left; 
and left to right. ' n E 
5. "To walk with the body half bent, the right arm hanging down and 


Powe 


} 
i ds. el 
ng baekwards and forwards. i | 
he Eum horses to point to their own bodies whilst addressing th» 
elephants. c j 


7. To make the action of breaking à tree with the trunk whilst 
nodding the head to shew that this is what they cannot do, 
8. ‘To lift up éhe right arms and nod the esih ; ; 
9. To shew by the hands and “arm a light thing which can be held up 
. and a big heap, in succession. 
~ 10. Torun like horses. 
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SONG IV. 
(Sowing Paddy ): 

The children are to stand up in a circle amil gradually 
move round and 10und along the circle as thêy on M 
© (Let us plough the paddy field, let us plows A 

Good ploughing good seas we all ES 
Plough therefore my good friends NS » 
*. (As complotely as possible, let us plough, 


2. ie harrow now, tho ood Hani, R 


To break the soil after ploughing. 


o 


Ploughing and harrowing we have finished both. 
ou E a delight, my friends, what a. delight ! 
"The seeds now, the seeds now, the seeds now. 
4. Let's hold the seeds in our left hands, 
And sow on and on and on 3 


5. Finished ; let us clap our hands and go. 


Actions, 
1. To make the action of plou 
ploygh with the left hand and driving the bullocks by the right, 
2 To imitate the act of harrowinft in the same manner, 
9. To move round clapping hands. 


4. To make the astion of ‘sowing seeds, 
9. "Tf move round twice or thrice, clapping hands while Singing. 
nu 
» H 
Wote. The above are only a few specimens of the kind 
of sorigs that will best suit the children, Tt will nog be diffi. , 


cult for the teacher to ggt up as many Songs of this nature as 
he likes for bis pupils. 


Ehing ; as if holding the handle of ths 


a 
[" 
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SHE END, A 


